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What Are Reading Habits?’ 


O. H. Cheney, director of the Economic Survey of the Book Industry 


In the Economic Survey of the Book 
Industry which has been in progress 
since last September, we have tried to 
study books at every stage from author 
to reader. We have tried to study every 
phase which might have some impor- 
tant bearing on the problems of book 
production and distribution. 

We have tried to follow out the many 
questions which have confronted us— 
tried to follow .them down, as far as 
logical, to more fundamental questions. 
And it has been fascinating to find how 
many questions, which seemed to have 
no essential connection with each other, 
have led back to reading habits. Why 
do Americans read so few books? ask 
those concerned with the culture of our 
country. Why can’t I make a profit? 
asks the bookseller. How can we get a 
reasonable appropriation? asks the libra- 
rian. Shall I publish this book by a fine 
author even tho his last book didn’t sell 
its first edition? asks the publisher. 
These are important questions which 
touch those who ask them at vital points 
in their every day affairs. And there are 
literally hundreds of other technical 
questions which apparently concern only 
the man in the bindery or the publisher’s 





1Given at the Order and Book Selection round 
table, A. L. A. conference, June 23. 
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advertising man or accountant, but which 
all go back to the fundamental question 
of reading habits. 

Now, I should like to be able to say 
that all these people who ask these ques- 
tions agree with me as to the importance 
of reading habits. But I am sorry to 
have to report that they do not. There 
are a good many publishers who, being 
“practical” men, feel that reading habits 
are an academic subject. But what we 
have found in the Survey indicates that 
if these publishers paid more attention to 
reading habits, they would be more prac- 
tical, These people who feel that the 
problems of reading habits can be safely 
left to the college professors and libra- 
rians to putter around with, have prob- 
ably never tried to find out what has 
been done and have certainly never made 
any attempt to apply the results to their 
own businesses. 

And yet it should be obvious that the 
business of producing and distributing 
books must, ultimately, be based on the 
habits of book consumers. Bookbuying 
habits may’not be identical with reading 
habits, but they must certainly be very 
intimately interwoven. 

The book industry is therefore like 
most other industries in having only the 
vaguest ideas as to what its consumers 
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want, Other industries are more for- 
tunate in that once they find out what 
the consumers want—or they can make 
them want—problems are settled for 
* some time. But the book industry’s con- 
sumer problem is never settled; every 
book, we are told, is a new problem. 
This, of course, gives everybody in the 
book industry a fine chance to be mys- 
terious and temperamentally intuitive 
and recklessly fatalistic. Anybody who 
ventures to suggest that perhaps the 
book industry needn’t be entirely a gam- 
ble is met with the question, Who can 
predict the public taste? And only echo 
answers this apparently unanswerable 
question, Who? 
For librarians, the answer to this 
question is not so much a matter of life 
and death as it is with authors and pub- 
lishers and booksellers. But, if it isn’t 
a matter of life and death, isn’t it a 
matter of very real importance to li- 
brarians? And how do librarians real- 
ize its importance? And what are they 
doing about it? 
Before we attempt to answer these 
questions, it might perhaps be wise to 
consider first the question, What are 
reading habits? 
I hope you will forgive my temerity 
in coming here to Yale, the very center 
of the study of human relations, and 
making an academic analysis of such hu- 
man relations as reading. habits. My 
only excuse is that it will probably be a 
good many years before the scholars 
4 here come around to the subject of read- 
| ing habits—and some of us can’t wait. 
_ We cannot be too detailed in our analysis 
of the nature of reading habits. It is 
only when they are thoroly understood 
that any attempt can be made to guide 
them. And only when the reading habits 
of the nation are responsive to intelli- 

gent efforts to guide them will those who 
ih deal with books begin to be masters of 
the destiny of books instead of being 
helpless and confused slaves of that 
fickle illusion, public taste. 
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What is already known about reading 
habits is only the beginning of a begin- 
ning. There is the pioneer work of 
Waples in reading interests and the pi- 
oneer work of Gray in determining levels 
of ability in reading. At present, there 
is no more hopeful work in this field; 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
every librarian follow it, codperate with 
it and apply its results to his everyday 
work, There are numerous miscellane- 
ous studies which have done little more 
than point a way and a warning. There 
is the considerable mass of work in the 
psychology of reading still, unfortun- 
ately, confused by the contrary direc- 
tions of educational theory and by the 
technical difficulties of standardization 
and statistical validity. There are the 
records of libraries still more or less 
casual and incomplete, without uniform- 
ity or codrdination, 

Being concerned primarily with the 
economics of the book industry, and hav- 
ing our hands full of the innumerable, 
intricate and pressing problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, the Survey has 
naturally been able to devote little time 
to the fundamental problems of reading 
habits. In studying this problem, we 
have been impressed with the inadequacy 
of existing techniques. Conclusions have 
been reached as to the reading habits of 
various groups and the relative extent of 
reading among different classes. But, 
too frequently, these conclusions are 
based on unsound premises. It is really 
impossible to study reading habits by 
asking people to tell how many books 
they read during the past year or six 
months. Few persons can really re- 
member what they read in the past 
month. To ask people to tell the kind 
of books they read or the titles of books 
they have read in the past is simply to 
accumulate data which is psychologically 
quite invalid. The records of libraries 
are accurate raw data, but they deal gen- 
erally with books rather than readers— 
they do not give a complete record of the 



















reading of individuals. But the library 
data can be developed into material of 
the utmost significance if properly de- 
veloped. 

Because of the impossibility of draw- 
ing conclusions from existing material, 
we developed a method of finding out 
what people are actually reading, by hav- 
ing them record all their reading over a 
period of time at the time they do it. 
We also asked the source of the books 
read. 

The first group on which this method 
was tested consisted of banking people, 
mainly the more ambitious junior exe- 
cutives between 20 and 30 years old, and 
we asked them to tell us what they read 
during a period of 17 days. These peo- 
ple do not, of course, represent the gen- 
eral average of America, but they do 
represent some of the best potential 
groups of readers. An analysis was 
made of the replies of 300 and these 300 
people in 17 days read, or partly read, 
a total of 690 books or an average of 
2.3 books per person. However, 65 peo- 
ple, or 21.6 per cent, read no books at all 
so that the actual readers read an aver- 
age of very nearly 3 books. Of those 
who read at all, nearly 27 per cent read 
1 book, 26 per cent read 2 books and 17 
per cent read 3 books, One individual 
went thru as many as 15. 

Where did these books come from? 
Altogether 27.5 per cent of the books 
read were bought at some time or other 
by the reader from a store and of these 
books 39 per cent, or 75 books, were 
actually bought in those 17 days. Books 
borrowed from the public library totalled 
21.5 per cent of the books read; 17.5 
per cent came from rental libraries; 12.6 
per cent were borrowed from friends; 
8.6 per cent were gifts; 7.3 per cent were 
brought home by members of the fam- 
ily; 3.1 per cent came from book clubs. 
If these ratios hold for other people, it 
means that Americans read over three 
times as many books as they personally 
buy. 
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Of the actual readers, 45.9 per cent 
bought books at some time or other and 
43.3. per cent borrowed books from 
friend or relative at some time or other. 
Rental library readers number 21.7 per 
cent of actual readers and 28 per cent 
were public library members, Of the 
total 300 persons, 36 per cent bought 
books, 17 per cent were rental library 
subscribers and 22 per cent were public 
library borrowers, while 5 per cent were 
book club members. 

Of the 300 people, 11.3 per cent were 
book buyers who bought all the books 
they read. Those who borrowed all their 
books from friends or family numbered 
9.3 per cent; and those who got all the 
books they read from some library to- 
talled 13.6 per cent. Over 60 per cent 
of the people got their books from more 
than one source. And those who bor- 
rowed books from the public library 
were the heaviest readers. 

We -also asked for a record of other 
leisure activities during the period and 
found that only the activity labeled “at- 
tending social gatherings” was reported 
by a bigger percentage than reading 
books. Even listening to the radio was 
slightly less than book reading. Of the 
300 persons, 25.7 confessed to reading 
books in bed. 

What books did they read? Of the 
690 books read, exactly 400, or 58 per 
cent, were fiction and 290, or 42 per 
cent, were non-fiction. Sociology and 
economics, as was to be expected, led the 
non-fiction list with 93, and biography 
was second with 80. Science and tech- 
nology and fine arts are at the bottom 
of the list. It should be noted that, in 
studying the magazines read by the 
group, we found the Literary Digest was 
even with the Saturday Evening Post 
and that approximately 1 in every 4 
read either of those publications. 

But probably the most significant fig- 
ure was that for the reading of books 
on business. Of the books read, only 
7.7 per cent were on business. What 
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does this prove about business men when 
we know that 8.7 per cent of what they 
read were mystery stories? But of the 
total magazine reading, 15 per cent was 
in business and financial publications. 

We cannot draw too broad conclusions 
from these facts, even about the reading 
of business men—altho they unquestion- 
ably are very indicative of the truth. We 
are extending this questionnaire method 
to other groups and we hope that others 
interested will follow. 

This work, of course, is just a be- 
ginning, but it raises a number of very 
interesting and very important questions, 
Are the reading habits of business and 
professional men in general as_ they 
should be? If not, how did they get 
that way? Can anything be done about 
them? Is it important that something 
should be done about them? 

Answering the last question first, I 
feel it is of the utmost importance that 
attention be given to the reading habits 
of men in general and business and 
professional men in particular. We have 
heard enough cries about America’s cul- 
ture being feminine—that if it weren’t 
for women there would be no audiences 
here for art or for literature. But the 
need of art and literature for an audi- 
ence is, after all, secondary to the need 
of human beings for art and literature. 
And, in the case of business men, there 
are important considerations even more 
elementary than those of literature. 
There is the need for knowledge. We 
may talk a great deal, as we are increas- 
ingly doing, about the necessity for 
training for the wise use of leisure. 
But, unfortunately, there is an even 
greater and more urgent need for train- 
ing for the wise use of working time. 

The present depression, which we still 
consider an “act of God,” just as the 
medieval peasants considered the Black 
Death, is an overwhelming proof that 
business men do not know as much as 
they should about their own business, 
regardless of what they know about the 


quantum theory, the tariff, prohibition, 
Miss Millay’s poetry or the stars in their 
courses, Every day a staggering number 
of business men, big and little, are mak- 
ing wrong decisions and doing futile and 
dangerous things because they don’t know 
any better. And, in many cases, the 
knowledge exists—they simply don’t 
know about it and don’t pay any atten- 
tion to it—and the knowledge exists in 
books and business papers, 

It is a grave indictment of our culture 
that our very lives are endangered by 
the ignorance of those whose work 
makes our economic structure, a much 
graver indictment than that our men 
don’t read as many novels or as much 
poetry as they should. 

There is another phase of this prob- 
lem of business men’s reading—one of 
very direct practical interest to all con- 
cerned with the well-being of our libra- 
ries. It has been discussed before, but 
I feel that it cannot be discussed enough ; 
certainly there is still a vast field for ac- 
tion. In almost every community the 
business and professional men constitute 
the strategic civic group, the most im- 
portant taxpayers and in most cases, 
therefore, those who directly or indi- 
rectly can have the most effective in- 
fluence on library appropriations. There 
is, of course, nothing I can tell this au- 
dience about library problems and appro- 
priations. There is no need for me to 
go into a discussion of limitations on 
acquisitions and on service, and the sac- 
rificial burdens of inadequate salaries. 
And yet, what does the average business 
man think about libraries? What does 
he know about them? How do they 
touch him who never reads a book? 
What do they do for him who needs so 
much help and doesn’t know it? There 
is a certain compulsion about schools— 
increased tax rates for schools are for- 
given as are no other taxes. There is a 
degree of necessity and compulsion about 
roads and water and sewerage, about fire 
and police protection. But libraries— 














well, they’re just books and who reads 
books ? 

The question as to what can be done 
about it, I shall lay aside for a few min- 
utes. But a little consideration of how 
business men’s reading habits have got- 
ten this way, may throw some valuable 
light on the whole subject. Is it true 
that the business man does not read as 
many books as he should because he is 
so busy with the work of the world? 
Is lack of leisure time the only reason 
for the so-called sex differences in read- 
ing habits? The business man has time 
for newspapers and magazines, for his 
automobile, radio and golf—all of which 
are presumably beneficial ways of utiliz- 
ing leisure. There are increasingly more 
things to do these days, but there is no 
evidence that men have stopped reading 
books because of radio, for instance. 
But it does seem to be true that there 
is a trend in recreation towards increased 
physical activity and decreased mental 
activity. The radio does strengthen the 
trend towards passivity. A man can turn 
a knob and challenge the world to en- 
tertain him, and he doesn’t even have to 
keep turning the knob as he would the 
pages of a book. 

But, of course, the factors involved 
in reading habits go far deeper than this 
—into the individual’s personality and 
into the whole structure of the system of 
making books accessible. For a large 
proportion of the population it is still 
true that it is difficult to get a book, altho 
the time and energy spent in following 
a golf ball could get a good many books. 
For a substantial proportion of the popu- 
lation, it may be true that books cost too 
much but that is equally true of food. 
clothing and shelter, judging from the 
number of families who are continuing 
to exist at less than a decent minimum 
standard of living. 

The factor of the accessibility of books 
includes the intricate factors of library 
location and maintenance; of the inade- 
quacy of bookstores; of the development 
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of new and much-discussed outlets like 
drug stores; of the rapidly increasing 
rental library, which is either a blessing 
or a menace, depending on the day of 
the week. Thus reading habits involve 
some of the book field’s most difficult 
problems ; they are the environmental in- 
fluences which affect reading habits, 

Just as important and just as neglected 
is the fact that the reader can read only 
those books which have been passed 
thru the sieve of other people’s tastes. 
No reader really ever has a free choice; 
he must content himself with what the 
publisher thinks he ought to have and 
what the librarian and the bookseller 
feel, for various reasons, they can keep 
on their shelves. 

The inner factors which determine the 
individual’s reading habits are such com- 
plex psychological elements as attitude 
towards books, interests, ability to read, 
training and education, social back- 
ground, economic status, vocation and 
avocations. How complicated reading 
habits really are is indicated by the fact 
that only one of these elements, that of 
interests, has already taken some years 
of study, the results of which fill a book. 
Interests are a vital element and I could 
give you no better advice than to urge 
you to read and re-read the book by 
Waples and Tyler. 

I shall not attempt to go into an analy- 
sis of every one of these factors now 
in considering the business man’s reading 
habits. The business man who doesn’t 
read books may not need them, but the 
chances are that he does. Every one of 
the elements I have mentioned may have 
been adversely affected, and probably 
in a majority of men at least one element 
is not what it should be. 

A large number of men, including col- 
lege graduates, cannot really read in the 
sense that they can comprehend new ma- 
terial. An even greater proportion of 
high school and grammar school gradu- 


1 Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, What 
people want to read about. 1930. 
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ates are unable really to read. They do 
not read simply because there are no 
books for them and there are no books 
for them because there are no writers 
who can write so that these non-readers 
can understand. A study of reading 
habits must inevitably lead to reforms in 
writing, and to the re-education not only 
of readers but of authors. 

A large proportion of men do not read 
because they have had the normal adoles- 
cent love of books educated out of them. 
The young man who goes into business 
breathes a sigh of relief at putting be- 
hind him the unpleasantness of books; 
and he can always rationalize this dis- 
taste by calling books unpractical and by 
proving he is too busy doing things 
rather than reading about them. 

Every one of these elements that are 
integrated into what we call reading 
habits is susceptible to some degree of 
control or, at least, guidance towards de- 
velopment is within the range of possi- 
bility. There is no doubt that the mod- 
ern principles of education, when they 
have shaken themselves into some sort 
of order, will be worked out into prac- 
tice which will make more and better 
readers. It may even come to pass that 
publishers, realizing in a practical way 
that there is no reading public but a 
complex assortment of reading publics, 
will attempt to publish books for all. | 

But it would be unjust to throw the 
whole burden of developing good read- 
ing habits on the schools. What of those 
who have left school behind? The main 
hope is in the library—and for a major- 
ity of people, will probably continue to 
be for many years. Librarians are, for- 
tunately, increasingly conscious of this 
responsibility. They realize that their 
duties do not end when they keep un- 
desirable books off the shelves and select 
a good-enough assortment of good- 
enough books. They realize that books 
are only a means to an end—and they 
understand the end. 
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I say, “Librarians realize,” but I do 
not know how many librarians do un- 
derstand themselves to be a part of an 
essential system of education. How 
many realize that the library cannot exist 
in a vacuum; that in order to be an 
effective library, it must codrdinate its 
work with that of every other institu- 
tion and agency which affects the mental 
activity of the community? And how 
many libraries in the country are actu- 
ally carrying on their work like this? 

That an increasing number of libra- 
rians are trying to codrdinate their work 
with other agencies in their communities 
is indicated in the more effective rela- 
tions between many libraries and local 
bookstores. Librarians have perhaps 
been inclined to feel that the bookstore 
is a commercial rival—doing for sordid 
profit what the library is doing as a pub- 
lic service. After examining the ac- 
counts of many bookstores in this Sur- 
vey, I can assure you that the element 
of profit is just as non-existent in many 
bookstores as in libraries. Both book- 
store and library have their functions 
of serving the reading habits of the peo- 
ple, and each can perform its functions 
better with the codperation of the other. 

Librarians and bookstores can work 
together to help bridge the dangerous 
cultural gap which comes at the end of 
school. That is probably where more 
individuals meet with intellectual dis- 
aster than at any other point. The 
schools can and must develop the initial 
reading habits of the individual, but how 
can these be carried over and strength- 
ened in adult life? 

To what extent do the libraries cater 
to the public taste and to what extent 
do they serve to form public taste? This 
is not an academic question—it is a 
fundamental question for the librarian. 
If it is not the function of the librarian 
to mold public taste, then whose function 
is it? How can public taste be devel- 
oped? 
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In going over the case histories of 
many books, their sales, their successes 
and failures, we have been impressed 
time and again with the failure of some 
good book which should not have failed. 
In many of these cases it is not unrea- 
sonable for the author and publisher to 
feel that they should have been able to 
depend on the libraries at least to save 
them from losing money on their work. 
Instead of buying four copies of some 
ephemeral but well ballyhooed novel, 
would it not have been better to have 
bought only three copies and to have 
bought one copy of the good book which 
was not so well ballyhooed? 

But before the library can really do 
its utmost in forming public taste, the 
librarian must know more about the 
tastes and reading habits of the indi- 
viduals who make up his community. 
The sympathetic bond between the libra- 
rian and the reader is vitally necessary 
—there is no substitute for it—and it 
must be fostered no matter how big a li- 
brary grows. But this bond is not all— 
there must be knowledge, and there is no 
other way of building up a body of 
knowledge than by seeking and record- 
ing. The librarian who still denies the 
necessity of recording knowledge in his 
own field is denying the very principle 
of the book. 

Each library can become a primary 
laboratory for the study of reading 
habits, and so can every bookstore. Such 
study does not mean overworking the 
already overworked librarian—it would 
take very little time and money—but it 
would take patience, understanding and, 
above all, planning. Every library can 
work for itself in studying its own com- 
munity needs, but no one library alone 
can do the task which is so urgently 
needed. Only all the libraries together 
can do it working on a coordinated plan, 
thru their organization which has al- 
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ready done so much to give the library 
its outstanding position today. 

We, too, should appreciate your co- 
operation in studying some of the phases 
of this problem. We should like your 
help in studying what the libraries are 
doing for different groups; what meth- 
ods they are using in seeking out the 
facts about their readers. We should 
like to known more definitely the place 
of the library in the whole structure of 
book distribution. From the librarians 
with whom we have taken up these ques- 
tions we have already had valuable help 
and we should like to extend this study. 
Unfortunately, we cannot visit as many 
libraries as we should like and the only 
way available is the much-abused ques- 
tionnaire. We hope that you will bear 
with us and answer the one we will send 
in the near future. A Survey like this 
has never before been undertaken by 
any industry and every branch of the 
book industry is cooperating in a way 
which even the industry itself hardly 
expected. This is an unprecedented op- 
portunity for everybody concerned with 
books to find the answers to some of the 
questions he has long asked himself and 
to help to better conditions against which 
each individual may find himself help- 
less, 

We believe, from what we have al- 
ready found in our investigation, that 
the principal answer to the question, 
“What are reading habits?” is “Reading 
habits are what the book industry, the 
library and the school make them.” We 
believe that books can be made more ac- 
cessible and readers can be made better 
readers of better books. We believe 
that if reading interests are satisfied and 
reading habits of youth conserved, the 
book will achieve a new era of cultural 
value. We believe that the first step is 
knowledge. That is what we are seek- 


ing. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


LIBRARIES Resigns Position As 
Official Organ 


The following self-explanatory letter 
was sent to the president of the Illinois 
library association for presentation to 
the membership of the I. L. A.: 


At a session of the 1897 meeting of the 
Illinois library association, in a most gra- 
cious and inspiring utterance the late highly- 
esteemed E. S. Wilcox, whose sponsorship 
of the first public library law for Illinois 
contributed so largely to the development 
of public library service in the state and, 
indeed, beyond its borders, moved the 
adoption of the magazine Public Libraries, 
then one year old, as the official organ of 
the Illinois library association. 

The managing editor of the magazine was 
deeply touched by the kindly spirit which 
accompanied both Mr. Wilcox’s proposal 
and its unanimous adoption by the associa- 
tion. From that hour until now, no per- 
sonal preference or professional zeal has 
interfered with a sincere attempt to perform 
what seemed the duty of the magazine, as 
an official organ, to the library interests of 
Illinois and to render all possible helpfulness 
to the members of the association. The 
best that was possible to contribute has been 
given freely, faithfully, openly and joyously 
in caring for the trust that. was accepted 
in 1897 with the accompanying duties. 

And now, after 36 years, the same man- 
aging editor, with the same professional zeal 
and pride in accomplishment that have been 
exercised at all times, returns to the asso- 
ciation unblemished the honor and duty 
which were conferred in those early years. 

With every good wish for the future 
prosperity of all worth while library devel- 
opments in Illinois, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary EImreen AHERN 
Editor 





Repairing and Mending Books 

The Wm. H. Rademaekers and Son 
Company, library binders, Newark, New 
Jersey, extend to librarians, assistant li- 
brarians, supervisors of binding and as- 
sistants an invitation to attend classes 
which are to be held Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays during the year be- 
tween October 1, 1931, and May 15, 
1932, under the personal supervision of 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, Sr. Write for 
appointment, 


Concerning Lippincott’s Gazetteer 

A correspondent in Ohio expresses 
her disappointment in a recent purchase 
of Lippincott’s Gazetteer because she 
finds no material in it later than 1905. 

In reply to an inquiry concerning this, 
the publishers of Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
state that the last revision of the volume 
was made many years ago and no claim 
is made for a recent revision. The text 
of the Gazetteer remains unchanged to 
date except for the addition of the cen- 
sus of 1930. This latter has been added 
as a supplement. In the last reprint the 
word “new” in the title “Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer” was eliminated. 





Free Distribution 

Teacher-librarians and others who 
wish to receive the Geographic News 
Bulletins for 1931-32 should send in 
their applications to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., as 
early as possible. As is well known, 
these bulletins are issued to disseminate 
information of boundary changes, geo- 
graphic developments and world prog- 
ress in other lands. They are illustrated 
from the wealth of geographic photo- 
graphs in The Society’s pictorial library. 

The bulletins are issued weekly, for 
30 weeks of the school year. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by 25 cents 
to cover mailing costs. 





The Paper section of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., issues the Monthly 
News Bulletin which frequently contains 
items of interest relating to the studies 
made of paper suitable for permanent 
records. Those who are interested may 
receive this bulletin by sending io the 
Paper section with the request for a 
continued subscription or for the num- 
bers relating specially to paper tests, 
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Free Material Offered 


Sets of the ninth and eleventh editions 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica may be 
had from the Gilbert M. Simmons li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wisconsin, by paying 
express charges. Write Cora M. Frantz, 
librarian. 





New Guide to Periodicals 
A note from Henry O. Severance, li- 
brarian, University of Missouri, an- 
nounces that the new and revised edition 
of the Guide to Periodicals will be issued 
by November 1, or as soon after that 
date as possible. 





E. P. Dutton Fellowship for Library 
Work with Children 
The E. P. Dutton Fellowship is again 
offered. During the coming year, 1932, 
it consists of a grant of $1,000 payable in 
two installments of $500. 
The Fellowship is conferred by the 


A. L, A. Committee on library work with 
children for approximately nine months’ 
study in a school accredited by the Amer- 


ican Library Association. The Fellow- 
ship is given at the discretion of the 
Committee, either to college women de- 
sirous of professional training, or to 
graduates of a one year library school 
course. 

Requests for application forms should 
be made to Della McGregor, Public li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota, before 
April 1, 1932. 





Two volumes by Hall (pseudonym 
Robert Carlton), The new purchase or 
seven and a half years in the far west, 
Appleton, 1843, have been found on the 
reference shelves of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic library. They are believed to have been 
stolen and will be returned to the library 
owning them upon request. The books 
have been rebound in green buckram; 
above the imprints on the title pages are 
acquisition numbers 13736 and 13737. 
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Is This Your Property? 

Found at A. L. A., New Haven, a 
gold pin. The owner may have same by 
describing the setting and stone to Edith 
L. Little, City library, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 





Emory Alumni Association Receives 
Carnegie Graduates 
Editor, LipraRIEs: 

As immediate past president I am 
writing to inform you that the Gradu- 
ates’ association of the Carnegie library 
school of Atlanta as formerly constituted 
has been dissolved by vote of the mem- 
bers. ; 
With transfer of the school to Emory 
University and its establishment as a 
graduate school therein, the graduates 
automatically become members of the 
Alumni association of Emory University 
and their interest in the school will be 
continued thru that organization. It was 
provided that the loan fund set up some 
years ago by the association to aid suit- 
able persons in securing library training 
should be continued under direction of 
the dean of the school and a self per- 
petuating board of graduates of the li- 
brary school. 

The report on this loan fund made at 
the final meeting of the old association 
was a matter of much gratification to the 
membership of the association. 

Etta May THORNTON 
State library 
Atlanta, Georgia 





The fact that libraries are coming to 
be recognized for the publicity which 
their service renders is being established 
more completely every year. The De- 
lineator Institute, New York City, now 
announces that it wants the librarians to 
know that it is interested in more than 
fashions of dréss, and issues booklets on 
every subject connected with the home, 
manner and manners of living. 
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Subscription --------- $3 a year 
Current single number - - - - 35 cents 


Five copies to one library - - $12 a year 
Foreign subscriptions - - - $3.50 a year 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago, an exchange charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of- 
town checks for $10 and under. In remitting subscriptions, therefore, checks on New York or 
Chicago banks or postofice money-orders should be sent. 





When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. The 
notice should be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, notice to that effect should be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of 


the subscription is desired. 


Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the mails, will be duplicated without 
charge if request to do so is received within 80 days after publication. Later than that dupli- 


cate copies can be supplied only at market prices. 


Contributions for current numbers of Lriprarigs should be in hand by the fifteenth of the 


month previous to ‘the appearance of the magazine. 


Advertisements for which proof is not 


required can be accepted as late as the twenty-second of the previous month. 








What of the Size of the A. L. A. Meetings? 


A’ YONE who suffered the trials of 
attempting to hear what was said 
in the huge concourses of people that 
gathered in the general meetings of the 
American Library Association at New 
Haven last June cannot but hope that 
part of the large fund that will now be 
available for use in the administration 
of A. L. A. affairs will be used to pro- 
vide amplifiers which will assist such 
huge audiences, as are induced by prom- 
ises of worth while speaking to assemble 
at the general sessions of the annual A. 
L. A. meetings, to hear better what is 
said by the speakers. It was necessary 
to have very large auditoriums to ac- 
commodate the throngs that gathered at 
New Haven in the expectation of being 
edified or amused or informed. 

From the second row in the audi- 
torium at the first general session, it was 
impossible to hear all that was said by 
the president. Only a very small part 
of what Mr. Keogh said could be heard. 
The New Haven speakers, president of 


the public library board and the mayor 
of the city, were more audible probably 
because they were more experienced in 
the effort to gain the attentive ear of 
their public than were the librarian 
speakers. But even so, their voices 
did not reach beyond one-third of the 
distance back so that the majority of 
the audience had opportunity to think, 
or visit with their neighbors, or occupy 
their minds with more serious problems 
if such presented themselves at that 
time. At any rate, one could not help 
but speculate as to what might be done 
to remedy such a situation at a future 
time if necessity arose for such action. 
What would help? Undoubtedly those 
responsible for such enormous gather- 
ings will be glad to receive practical 
suggestions, whether they have an op- 
portunity to put them into effect or not. 
“Art is difficult, criticism easy.” 

The long-time boast of New England 
as to the great multiplicity of libraries 
within its borders had some substance 
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for its claim in the overwhelming num- 
ber of New England registrations made 
at the New Haven meeting. The dis- 
position to exceed the number in attend- 
ance each time by one and another 
localities receiving the visitors is natural, 
but common sense would dictate that an 
overwhelming attendance, such as was 
the occasion in some instances last June, 
should be prevented quite as strenuously 
as are now planned the measures to 
induce attendance of those who ought to 
take back the messages of helpfulness, 
hope and inspiration which the annual 
conferences are supposed to generate. 

The tremendous effort that was made 
in the past several years to reach the 
requirement of the offer of the Carnegie 
Corporation for another million dollar 
endowment has resulted in a greatly en- 
larged membership. It may be frankly 
questioned whether the organization is 
prepared at present to care for such 
large audiences in a way that will make 
return for the expenditure of time, 
money and effort that the attendance at 
the A. L. A. has always required even 
in the days of small means. 

Other organizations of persons inter- 
ested in personal, social or fraternal de- 
velopment thruout the country, organized 
for professional advancement and not 
for gain, have found it expedient on ac- 
count of large membership to make their 
national bodies representative ones, that 
is, made up oi representatives elected by 
state or district organizations. 

The growth of the regional library 
meetings — Pacific Northwest, South- 
western, Southeastern, Tri-state, New 
England, of the Ontario library asso- 
ciation, of the Canadian library associa- 
tion, and perhaps a few others, in a 
measure renders the A. L. A. meetings 
of less importance generally than was 






the case when none of these organiza- 
tions existed and when it was possible 
for the majority of outstanding librarians 
from the various regions to come to- 
gether for conference and measurement 
in a way that was mutually helpful and 
encouraging to the whole body of li- 
brarianship. Such results in recent meet- 
ings of the A. L. A., on account of the 
size of the latter, have been growing 
perceptibly less, and it is next to im- 
possible to catch more than a glimpse 
of the tout ensemble of an A. L. A. 
meeting. The shifting scenes and the 
crowds make it impossible to reach any 
given point in time to more than bewail 
the disappointment that follows on any 
attempt to specialize in seeing people. 

Another sugyestion might grow out of 
the fact that those organizations calling 
themselves “large libraries” have found 
it necessary to hold meetings separate 
and apart from the regular annual A. L. 
A. conference. Medium-sized libraries 
might profit by the same means as do 
their brethren with the more pretentious 
title. The meetings of the lending li- 
braries have always outnumbered any 
other congregation of librarians as- 
sembled. Anyway, it is not too much to 
say that such colossal gatherings as took 
place at New Haven no longer justify 
the expenditures of all kinds that ac- 
company them. 

The proposals, discussions and conclu- 
sions brought forward are the work of 
committees or small groups, and the 
great body of the assembly is not ac- 
quainted with or may be not even inter- 
ested in the matters brought up. Thus 
the proceedings in the big meetings 
which result in the adoption of many 
motions are in general perfunctory. Is 
this good business? Is it conducive to 
solidarity of membership interests? 
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Library Service—a Science? a Philosophy? an Art? 


HE idea underlying the original 

formation of the American Li- 
brary Institute was to provide place and 
opportunity for its members to indulge 
in full and free discussion of any phase 
of library service that gave interest to 
the members of the Institute. This idea 
has been admirably carried out several 
times, as was the case in the discussion 
of the above subject at the meeting of 
the American Library Institute at New 
Haven in June. 

In his paper presented at the Institute 
meeting, Mr. C. Seymour Thompson of 
the University of Pennsylvania seemed 
to have struck a challenging note that 
attracted attention in various directions, 
particularly within the library school 
fraternity. This is as it should be. 

The whole flow from the fountain of 
wisdom should not be gathered from a 
restricted region, nor does truth lose by 
being questioned as to its source and ex- 


tent. If the library research workers 
should find ground on which they can 
assure a reliable construction of a li- 
brary science, more power to them. At 
the same time, there are those whose 
opinions are worthy of consideration, 
who believe that library service is based 
on philosophy and is more of an art 
than it is a science. If serious students 
on either side of the question can sus- 
tain their contentions, they have a right 
to demonstrate their belief in the open 
forum of the Institute or anywhere else. 

In this belief and with interest in the 
discussions that have arisen on the mat- 
ter, the editor of Lispraries asked Mr. 
Thompson to make a restatement of his 
position as presented at the New Haven 
meeting with any elucidation of the same 
which he wished to add, and those 
who are concerned in the discussion will 
find his reply to the request (p. 343) of 
value and interest. 





Reversal of Decision Relating to 

Income Tax on Library Salaries 

A recent decision of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
reverses a former decision from that 
quarter with regard to income tax on the 
salaries of library employees. The last 
decision makes it plain that employees of 
all libraries serving as municipal libra- 
ries will be exempt from paying the 
threatened back Federal income tax. 
The former decision was that library 
employees must pay not only income tax 
on Salaries for the present year, but from 
1926 to 1931 plus penalties and interest 
which would add about 75 per cent to 
the total. 

Librarians owe a debt of gratitude to 
Robert K. Shaw, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Worcester, Massachusetts, 


who made a test case of the matter and 
won the favorable decision which is ex- 
pected to govern the situation hereafter. 

The future status of the matter is thus 
treated in a recent dictum from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue: “Before the 
end of the present calendar year, it is 
hoped that a final and definite conclu- 
sion will be reached in the matter of 
compensation received by employees of 
free public libraries.” 

It would seem that matters of this 
kind, important to all library employees, 
might form part of the duty of one of 
the many committees of the American 
Library Association. Lodged somewhere 
should be the work of watching such 
personal interests of those not in a posi- 
tion to look out for themselves in matters 
of this kind. 
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Concerning the President of the A. L. A., 1931-32 


This President of ours 

The American Library Association 
may again congratulate itself on having 
chosen an outstanding woman for its 
president. Josephine Adams Rathbone 
entered _ library 
work with a first 
hand knowledge 
and intelligent 
understanding of 
the feelings and 
needs of a large 
part of the coun- 
try thru her New 
England father, 
her Southern 
mother and her 
Middle West up- 
bringing. 

Leaving the 
University of 
Michigan, Miss 
Rathbone went to 
the New York 
State library 
school for two 
years, getting her 
B. LL. S. 10 1695. 
She then joined 
the staff of the 
Pratt Institute 
free library and 
became chief in- 
structor of the 
School of library 
science in 1895. This position she held 
until Miss Plummer resigned in 1911, 
when she was made vice-director—the 
position she still occupies. 

Scattered thruout North America are 
hundreds of librarians who remember 





Josephine Adams Rathbone 


gratefully Miss Rathbone’s ability as 
a teacher. There are hundreds who 
have gone to her for advice and have 
never found her unwilling to listen pa- 
tiently and to 
give sound unbi- 
ased_ opinions. 
That this quality 
is recognized 
thruout the pro- 
fession is evi- 
denced by the 
many offices in 
local and national 
library _associa- 
tions which have 
been tendered her. 

The American 
Library Associa- 
tion membership 
is particularly 
fortunate to have 
chosen one so 
conversant with 
the situation 
thruout the coun- 
try for the next 
presidential term, 
so none of the 
time need be 
spent in learning 
of the needs and 
problems but all 
the time may be 
spent in constructive work—a difficult 
enough problem even with a 12 month 
period. 

AcNnEs F. P. Greer 

Public library 
Chicago, Illinois 


A message from the President 


The new president of the A. L. A. is 
glad of the opportunity Liprartgs gives 
her to send a word of greeting to its 
widely scattered body of readers. The 





American Library Association exists for 
the benefit of its individual members as 
well as for the promotion of the “best 
reading for the largest number at the 
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least cost,” and it is the former aspect 
of its function that we are anxious to 
stress this coming year. | 
Improvement and extension of the 
service of the membership department 
and the personnel department at Head- 
quarters, and a system of annuities and 
pensions that can be participated in by 
libraries or by individual members of 
library staffs are among the important 
plans before us at present. A full list 
of present and proposed activities is to 
be published in a forthcoming number 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin, and I take this 
opportunity to urge every one of you 
to read it carefully and to give the Exec- 
utive board the benefit of your reactions 
to it. It is only by codperation between 
the officers, the Headquarters staff and 
the membership at large that the A. L. 
A. can operate to the advantage of us all. 
Jos—EPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 





Death’s Toll 


The St. Louis library school suffered 
a severe loss on June 16 in the sudden 
death of Mary Jewett Gilbert, who had 
been on the library staff since 1920, act- 
ing as instructor in 1925-26 and again 
from 1929 until her death. She gradu- 
ated from the library school in 1923 
and had her A. B. from Washington 
University, 

She was a young woman of attractive 
personality and unusual ability, with a 
wide circle of friends both personal and 
professional. 


Mary Pauline Edgerton, for more than 
30 years librarian of the Public library, 
Akron, Ohio, died at the home of her 
sister in Wrentham, Massachusetts, Au- 
gust 24. Miss Edgerton developed the 
Akron library in every direction, and the 
presses of the city are in accord in say- 
ing that her work in the library during 
her incumbency (1889-1920) was invalu- 
able. 

Miss Edgerton was a member of the 
American Library Association, an active 


participant in the work of the Ohio li- 
brary association, and a supporter of the 
educational and cultural organizations of 
Akron. 


The faculty and'students of the Gradu- 
ate library school, University of Chicago, 
expressed in a recent obituary notice the 
high regard, deep respect and unbound- 
ing admiration which they all felt toward 
the late Margrethe D. Brandt, a member 
of the school, who died suddenly on 
August 13 of heart trouble. 

Miss Brandt came from ‘Minnesota 
where she had obtained academic honors 
and had done effective work in more 
than one college library. She had re- 
ceived a scholarship from the University 
of Chicago and a library fellowship 
from the Carnegie Foundation. The 
promise of a bright and useful future 
was demolished in the passing of Miss 
Brandt. 


Mabel Hayward, head cataloger of the 
Joseph Schaffner library of commerce, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, died 
at her home in Chicago on September 6. 
Miss Hayward was graduated from the 
University of Illinois library school and 
was for many years a highly prized mem- 
ber on the staff of the John Crerar li- 
brary. She was appointed head cata- 
loger of the Joseph Schaffner library in 
1928, and was one who professionally 
and personally merited and received high 
esteem from those who knew her. Miss 
Hayward was not in robust health for 
some time before her death, 





So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To ig mysterious realm where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed ; 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
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On “Going Scientific” 

Has the library profession “gone” or 
must it “go” scientific? I am glad to 
comply with the request for a restate- 
ment of my position on this question, 
because in my opinion a more important 
issue has never confronted the American 
Library Association. The question is 
one which we must, unavoidably, an- 
swer in one way or another, either by 
a definite, audible response or by a 
silence which will give consent to the 
affirmative, for we are undoubtedly 
“going scientific” unless the profession 
as a whole refuses to play the old game 
of “Follow your leader.” The answer 
which is given, audibly or silently, will 
determine the course which library ser- 
vice shall follow during the next 10, 
20 or an indefinite number of years. If 
our reply is affirmative, that we must 
and will become “scientific,” the time 
will come when this doctrine of scientific 
librarianship will be superseded by some 
newer fad, arising to captivate the imag- 
inations and control the ambitions of our 
successors, but the influence of the era 
when we pursued the ignis fatuus of 
science will be felt by many generations. 

I will restate in the fewest possible 
words the principal views which I ex- 
pressed in a paper presented at a meeting 
of the American Library Institute in 
June. Librarianship is primarily an 
educational profession, endeavoring to 
provide for “the diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of good books.” Therefore, the 
most important qualification for librari- 
anship is “a knowledge of good books,” 
with high standards of general educa- 
tion. The chief need of the profession 
is to remove our present deficiencies in 
this respect. If every library worker 
became convinced that his or her success 
depended, more than on anything else, 
on improvement in educational equip- 
ment and in knowledge of books, we 
should have no cause for concern 
whether librarianship is or is not a 
science. Many authorities, however, are 


telling us that our greatest need is the 
adoption of the methods of scientific re- 
search; methods which in education, as 
in other fields, have become increasingly 
popular within the last decade, but have 
not yet demonstrated their value so con- 
clusively that we must necessarily ac- 
cept them as a model. From most of 
the scientific research studies now in 
progress at the Graduate library school 
of the University of Chicago, little good, 
if any, can result. More concrete il- 
lustration of the new research is given 
in an article by the director of that 
school, reporting an exhaustive study of 
“propaganda” to which college students 
are exposed relating to questions of sex. 
If college librarians followed the advice 
that is given by Dr. Waples in all seri- 
ousness, on the basis of this highly scien- 
tific study, they would attempt to com- 
bat the multifarious forms of propa- 
ganda to which students are exposed, re- 
lating to sex, crime, business ethics, and 
other subjects, by counter-propaganda of 
their own—forming open-shelf collec- 
tions of any books that can be found 
which present what they consider the 
proper views of these questions, to off- 
set the improperly presented views which 
the students will get elsewhere. The at- 
tempts to make librarianship a science 
under these and other methods that are 
being advocated, will have a disastrous 
effect on the profession as a whole. 
Until after this paper was presented 
at New Haven I was unable to obtain a 
copy of What people want to read about, 
by Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 
The book is written with a tone of calm 
certainty which cannot fail to impress 
those who read it superficially. It is 
supported by seemingly flawless argu- 
ment and a stupefying array of statis- 
tical evidence which the authors con- 
sider incontestable. The accuracy, in- 
deed, of its appalling statistical formulae 
and computations and charts and tables, 
I do not question. I have no knowledge 
of the science of statistics, but my in- 
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competence to dispute the reliability of 
the book in this respect is equalled by 


my willingness to concede it. Careful 
study of the work, however, has not con- 
vinced me in the least that the way 
to further improvement of library ser- 
vice leads thru the labyrinth so skilfully 
traversed by Waples and Tyler. I can- 
not undertake to review the book in de- 
tail without seeming to manifest a de- 
sire, which I have not, to prolong this 
controversy, but as some measure of 
justification for my skepticism as to its 
value I must make the following com- 
ments. 

It is easily possible to exaggerate the 
importance of “what subjects people 
want to read about” as an indication 
of what the public library should strive 
to provide and induce people to read. 
Not always, but in many places, the au- 
thors seem to me to fall into this error. 
There are many arguments in support of 
my contention on this point which will 
occur to every librarian. 

Accurate as the book may be in its 
statistical computations, there is a seri- 
ous fallacy in the hypothesis on which 
the entire investigation is based—the idea 
that the questionnaire is a_ reliable 


method of ascertaining what people - 


really want to read about to any greater 
extent than is made easily possible by 
magazines, newspapers and tabloids. A 
list of 117 subjects was prepared by a 
careful compilation of the subjects of 
all articles (with certain exceptions) in- 
dexed in Reader’s Guide and other in- 
dexes in a period of 10 years. The sub- 
ject of each article was very briefly 
stated, either as a topic or as a ques- 
tion: for example, “How the blind are 
taught to read”; “Why people behave as 
they do”; “Why a criminal always leaves 
a clue.” Expression of a desire to read 
about the first of these topics was re- 
corded as an interest in reading about 
Vocational guidance and training; the 
second, in The nature of human nature 
and intelligence; the third, in Detection 
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and prevention of crime. Now the fal- 
lacy of this, it seems to me, is plain. 
Most of the topics, especially those stated 
in question form, are phrased in fancy- 
striking terms. “Would you like to read 
about why people behave as they do?” 
It sounds interesting; down goes the 
affirmative check; the person is recorded 
as interested in reading about “the 
nature of human nature and _intel- 
ligence.” This, however, is not the 
slightest indication that any library could 
persuade or force that person to read 
even one worth while book in the field 
of psychology. An article in the Sun- 
day magazine supplement, perhaps, yes; 
but shall we carry coals to Newcastle? 

Perhaps this is enough to explain my 
skepticism, if not fully to sustain my 
position. In conclusion of the whole 
discussion, so far as I am concerned. I 
will quote the following sentences from 
my New Haven paper. Nothing could 
have induced me to write that paper but 
a very sincere belief that the sentiments 
thus expressed are true. 

What will be the effect of this insistence 
that librarians must adopt the methods of 
scientific research; that training in those 
methods is essential for one who desires 
recognition? It will set up false ideals. It 
will divert the attention of the profession 
still further from the need of better edu- 
cational equipment and greater knowledge 
of books. It will inspire large numbers of 
librarians and ambitious assistants with a 
desire, not to become better librarians in 
the sense that has been honored by long 


and praiseworthy tradition, but to become 
known for a bit of scientific research. 


C. SEYMouR THOMPSON 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 





Let us so organize our libraries for educa- 
tion that we may provide for all people a 
means for a continuing education, a source 
for recreation and a democratic institution 
serving all who come. Let us so train our 
children thru our school library that our 
adults are library minded and that the library 
consciousness is nation wide.—Sarah C. N. 
Bogle. 




















Five Year Accomplishment of 
Mr. J. L. Wheeler 


The staff of the Enoch Pratt free li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland, celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of the coming of 
Joseph L. Wheeler as librarian to that 
institution. In a printed testimonial 
presented to Mr. Wheeler and signed 
by all the staff, attention was called to 
the wonderful development of the library 
under Mr. Wheeler’s administration and 


a pledge was given of whole-hearted 


and loyal codperation for the future. 

The story of the five years’ work is 
one of great accomplishment. Among 
the many important activities inaugurated 
by Mr. Wheeler are: formation of an 
eight months’ training course in library 
work and methods for applicants quali- 
fying for positions in the library, estab- 
lishment of a summer course in library 
science at Johns Hopkins University, 
preparation of an historical and literary 
picture map of Maryland and planning 
of the new central library building soon 
to be erected. Mr. Wheeler has also 
made great improvement in the form of 
financial transactions of the library, giv- 
ing better service at less cost than be- 
fore. 

The numerous duties undertaken by 
Mr. Wheeler in various important and 
learned societies, specially his contribu- 
tions to committee and administrative 
work of the American Library Associa- 
tion, in addition to the librarianship of 
the Enoch Pratt free library, entitle Mr. 
Wheeler to the sympathy of his col- 
leagues for the arduous burden laid up- 
on him and at the same time give a splen- 
did picture of his efficient and important 
activities. 

Mr. Wheeler’s anniversary was marked 
also by editorial comments from the 
local press and by congratulations and 
expressions of gratitude from interested 
citizens, all making a splendid footing 
from which to mount to another period 
of activity. 
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New State Librarian for Pennsylvania 

Gertrude MacKinney of Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, for many years identified with 
library and other educational work in 
her state, was appointed state librarian 
of Pennsylvania in July. Miss MacKin- 
ney comes into her new position with 
wide approbation, and the library circles 
are looking forward to effective admin- 
istration and helpful service under her 
direction. She has been identified with 
the educational movements of the state 
and other public matters; she has been 
a member of the state legislature ; she be- 
longs to several women’s clubs and po- 
litical organizations, and is forward look- 
ing in the development of library service 
as an educational factor. 

Miss MacKinney’s first activity as 
state librarian was the removal of the 
state library from its old quarters, oc- 
cupied since the early nineties, to the new 
Education Building where the vast 
amount of material which has accumu- 
lated in cramped quarters will be made 
available for those who are interested 
and who desire to use it. 





An Interesting Display 


An exhibit that attracted much atten- 
tion was made by the Public library, 
Oakland, California, on the occasion of 
the recent installation of Oakland’s new 
city manager, Mr. O. E. Carr. 

The exhibit occupied a panel 6’ x 8’ 
in the lobby of one of the prominent 
banks at the center of the business sec- 
tion of Oakland. On the panel were dis- 
played: A map of the United States 
showing the 425 cities which have the 
council-manager plan; attractive reports 
of city managers in various parts of the 
United States; pamphlets containing the 
writings and speeches of Mr. Carr; 
photographs of the new city manager 
and of the newly chosen city council. 
Altogether it was good advertising for 
the library. 




























New Librarian for Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Francis K. W. Drury (A. B., A.M., 
Rutgers; B. L. S., University of Illinois) 
was appointed librarian of the Carnegie 
library, Nashville, Tennessee, and began 
his work on October 1. 

Mr. Drury has been in library work 
for more than 25 years, and for the past 
three years, he has been in charge of 
adult education work at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters in Chicago. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois library 
school in 1905, joining the staff of the 
University library after his graduation. 
He had previously served on the staff 
of the Gardner M. Sage library, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, before going to 
library school. He also served as assistant 
librarian and lecturer in library science 
at the University of Illinois, and later 
as assistant librarian of Brown Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Drury has written much on li- 
brary subjects. Two books were pub- 
lished in the past year: Book selection 
and Order work for libraries. He has 
done specially good work in compiling 
book lists for students, particularly on 
the drama. 

Mr. Drury has made a commendable 
record in his library association work in 
Illinois and Rhode Island, having served 
both associations as president, 





Announcement for 1931 Book Week 


“Round the world in books” is ‘the 
theme for Book Week this year, Novem- 
ber 15-21. The National Association of 
book publishers is suggesting that public 
libraries and bookshops plan “Round the 
world book fairs” for the Week, bring- 
ing together all the delightful foreign 
children’s books which American pub- 
lishers have made available in transla- 
tion, books which give children a sense 
of intimacy and friendliness for their 
cousins across the seas, 
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With international problems head- 
lined daily in the press, the Book Week 
theme of world friendship thru reading 
has a special timeliness and significance. 
Of course, the November book fairs will 
include booths devoted to books about 
America as well as foreign countries, and 
the United States will naturally be in- 
cluded in the round the world booklists 
distributed. School librarians will find 
many ways to link international displays 
with classroom work in history, geog- 
raphy, literature and art. 

Maud and Miska Petersham have de- 
signed a lovely streamer in vivid color 
for Book Week, with foreign children 
in national costumes carrying books to 
American children, This streamer, useful 
for window, shelf or table displays, and 
a manual of suggestions will be for- 
warded on request by the National Asso- 
ciation of book publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Visual Education Tests 


Boys and girls from 47 states in the 
Union met in July at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., to study 
the new series of sound motion pictures 
that has been issued for schools, 

The demonstration was based on two 
pictures, one a science film done by Dr. 
Clyde Fisher of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the other the 
story of the glacier with a lecture by 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University. The students were 
given each day an hour of instruction by 
sound motion pictures and then examined 
as to how much they had increased their 
store of knowledge by the experience. 
The tests were conducted by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior thru the United 
States Commissioner of Education in co- 
operation with George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

At the close of the period of instruc- 
tion, the students were received at the 
White House by President Hoover. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Program for the annual meeting 

The Illinois library association will 
hold its 1931 meeting at Peoria, Octo- 
ber 21-23, at the Pere Marquette hotel. 

The officers and staff of the Peoria 
public library will act as hosts of the 
association. 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged : 

Wednesday afternoon, October 21, 

12 m.-5 p. m. 

A luncheon for trustees, followed by 
a program arranged by E. Bentley Ham- 
ilton of the Peoria Board of directors. 
Subjects of special interest to the 
trustees will be discussed. The report 
of the certification committee will be 
given. 

The Children’s section will also have 
a luncheon, after which Dorothy Hiatt, 
children’s librarian of the Jacksonville 
public library, will conduct the program. 
The central theme of this session will be 
“Growth in service.” The tentative 
program includes: 

Coérdination of school and library work 

New projects in children’s work, with in- 


teresting exhibits 
New books for children and methods of 


‘selection 
Per cent of children’s books circulated and 
proportion to the total circulation 

In a general session from 3 to 5 p. m., 
the Reference section will discuss, under 
the leadership of Dorothy Black of the 
University of Illinois library, the follow- 
ing problems common to both college 
and public libraries: 

The card catalog as a reference tool 

Keeping up with the reference sources 

Keeping ahead of the public’s demands 

Wednesday evening 

An informal dinner will be held at 
6:30 p.m. A short business session will 
be followed by a book symposium in 
which the following books will be re- 
viewed : 

Millis—The martial spirit 

Rothenstein—Men and memories 

Russell—Achievement of happiness 

Borie—Poems for Peter 


Hall—The aristocratic journey z 
Rugg—Culture and education in America 
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Thursday morning, October 22 

The Lending section conducted by 
Margaret Chouffet, chief of the circula- 
tion department of the Oak Park public 
library, will meet from 9 to 11 a. m. 
The program includes: 

This library business, Julia M. Fink, libra- 

rian, Aurora public library 

Psychology at the loan desk, Agnes F. P. 

Greer, director of training classes, Chi- 
cago public library 

What people want to read about, 

Carnovsky 
Book reviews 
Thursday afternoon 

The state-wide extension committee 
with Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., president 
of the Board of directors, Kewanee pub- 
lic library, presiding, will give a report 
of the progress of the committee dur- 
ing the last year. Other topics on the 
program will be: 

Auxiliary organization contacts 

Publicity for library extension 

At the close of the session, the Peoria 
public library will be host for a drive 
thru the city. 

Thursday evening 

At the conference dinner Sarah B. 
Askew, secretary of the New Jersey li- 
brary commission, will give an address 

n “Presenting county libraries attrac- 
tively to those who would benefit most.” 
Friday morning, October 23 

At the closing session there will be 
talks on: 

- Value of the hospital service to the public 
library 

Coéperation between public schools 

libraries 

Interesting adults in the library 

Election of officers, committee reports 
and adjournment will follow. 

Trustees, librarians and assistants are 
all cordially invited to attend the meet- 
ing and to take part in all discussions. 
Many attractive exhibits will add to the 
value of the conference. 

Hotel rates 


Pere Marquette—Single room with bath, 
+. .50-$4.50. Double room with bath, $5.50- 
6. Rooms with bath and twin beds, 7 

Jefferson—Single room with bath, $2. 50-$4. 
Double room with bath, $4-$6. 

Reservations should be made directly with 
the hotel as soon as possible. 
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American Library Institute 
Meeting in New Haven, Connecticut, June 23 


The first session was an open meeting, 
attended by more than 200 persons. The 
first presentation was a letter from 
Melvil Dewey and was read by the 
president, Dr. Koch. Dr. Dewey’s mes- 
sage is as follows: 


Ever since New Haven, onli 300 myls 
away, was chosen for our meeting, I hav 
pland for the joy of meeting old & nu 
coworkers in our great profession. But the 
other day the serius ilnes of my ryt hand 
vicepresident called me home from Fla, 
motoring 1800 myls in 6 days & I fear it 
is hopeless to get away .. . If I cannot 
get ther, my hart wil be with yu, & at 
the request of President Koch I send this 
mesaj. 

Don’t giv up the ship! 

My chief thot in starting ALI was to 
hav a national honor rol for librarians who 
had shown unusual abiliti & efisiensi. Sum 
ar trubld becauz we don’t hav mor meet- 
ings & print mor proceedings. But without 
these ALI can with litl los of tym serv 
its main purpose. It shd be lyk the French 
Academy, the natural place for recognyzing 
librari leadership. At anual & midwinter 
ALA meetings all felows of ALI shd get 
together if onli long enuf to look in each 
others faces & clasp hands in plej of con- 
tinued loyal servis in our comon cauz. 

When larj questions cum up ALI dis- 
kusions & decisions shd cari mor weit than 
eni others. 

_ Our influence shd be constant & strong 
in making the public comprehend that li- 
braries ar qyt as important as skools in 
any sistem of universal education. An ideal 
state librarian is the natural hed of home 
education just as the state superintendent 
is the center for all public skools. Most 
neopl stil think of education as skools onli 
& speak of completing it at graduation. 
But skools ar for a limited cours, in youth, 
when skool is the chief occupation. Home 
education which shd center at the librari, 
is for adults, as wel as youth, at home and 
thru lyf. But in administration the 2 co- 
ordinat sistems seem not to mix succesfull. 
If librari interests ar put under the state 
skool hed, the latter usuali feels that the 
skool is everithing & the librari mereli a 
bob to the skool kyt. But to the ideal 
state direktor of libraries, the librari is the 
chief thing & skools ar mereli the usual 
means of geting redi to use the librari 
efisientli, all thru lyf, as the chief means 
of home education which must be had at 
home when evenings, holidays & vacations 
must take the place of fixt clasroom 
courses. For most peopl home education 
wil be secondari to erning a living or 


discharjing public duties. 


A mere book worm or bibliografer cannot 
be this ideal state librari direktor who must 
comprehend & believ with all his hart & 
soul & strength in the superlativli great 
mision of the modern librari. 

So my mesaj is to “cari on.” 

I dout the wisdom of trying to make 
ALI an aktiv working bodi, for ALA & 40 
state asociations hav provyded ampl field 
for all ordinari librari aktiviti. But do not 
jeopardyz the main honor-rol purpose for 
which ALI was started. 

I shall be 80 in a fu weeks & planing for 
onli 20 mor years of aktiv work; but if it 
is posibl to look bak from the beyond I 
shal expekt to fynd ALI filing its import- 
ant but limited field to the distinkt ad- 
vantaj of our profession. 

Dr. E. C. Richardson made a lengthy 
presentation on the subject “The curse 
of bibliographical cataloging.” He argued 
for brief “finding catalogs” as against 
“full cataloging” with bibliographical 
detail. He insisted that full cataloging 
results inevitably in increasing numbers 
of uncataloged (and hence unfindable) 
books. Full cataloging should be left 
to the few large libraries which are able 
to print cards and which can in that way 
supply other libraries that need the 
full entry cards. Only in this way can 
cataloging be kept to date and libraries 
be made effective. 

In the ensuing discussion, Dr. M. L. 
Raney mentioned his intention of cut- 
ting down cataloging costs at the libraries 
of the University of Chicago. He said 
that the difficulty of making suitable 
minute subject headings in dictionary 
catalogs left much to be desired in that 
work. Victor H. Paltsits discussed Dr. 
Richardson’s experiments with title-a- 
line finding lists at Princeton. He too 
objected to mixing cataloging and bibli- 
ography. The latter is highly specialized 
and its purpose is other than that of a 
finding catalog. Each has its value but 
of different kinds and degrees. 

The center of attention was riveted on 
C. Seymour Thompson’s paper “Do we 
want a library science?” One felt the 
unusually large audience had come to 
hear that paper, and attention stiffened 
as soon as the speaker began to talk. 
















He expressed. considerable skepticism 
not only of the present existence of a 
library science, but of its desirability if 
developed along present tentative lines 
of objective statistical method. He 
analyzed several recent articles on mod- 
ern research technic and urged a return 
to greater bibliothecal zeal which, in his 
opinion, was largely responsible for past 
library development. 

Dr. Louis R. Wilson, in rebuttal, de- 
fended scientific study of library condi- 
tions and instanced several cases in which 
such studies and those in allied educa- 
tional fields had been of service in his 
library extension work. Dr. Pierce But- 
ler considered research essential in a 
genuine historical approach.  Bibliog- 
raphy is a new social appliance or 
process of great value in historical study. 
Dr. C. C. Williamson briefly defended 
his position in recent articles, that science 
does not destroy appreciation if real 
scientific technic is used. Mary Eileen 
Ahern, being called on by the chair, 
closed the discussion with the hope that 
further study will clear up the contro- 
versy which is the result of a lack of 
common understanding. 

Thorwald Solberg, former register of 
copyright, presented a paper on the pres- 
ent relation of the United States to in- 
ternational copyright. He briefly traced 
the historical development of copyright 
in the United States and urged support 
of the bill introduced in the last session 
of Congress and endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the American 
Library Institute and other organiza- 
tions, which would make it possible for 
the United States to enter the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. This was voted 
later. 

The second session, a dinner meeting 
held at the Yale Faculty club on the, 
evening of June 23, more distinctly 
stressed the fact that this was the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Institute. A 
paper on the origin, development and 
purpose of the Institute, prepared by 
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Mary Eileen Ahern, former secretary of 
the Institute, was read by the secretary. 
By request it was printed in the July 
number of Lipraries. Dr. Raney made 
a plea for a contribution by the Fellows 
present for a sustaining membership in 
the American Library Association. Dr. 
Raney’s enthusiasm carried him to the 
point of saying that the American Li- 
brary Institute owed its very existence 
to the A. L. A. and its gratitude should 
be expressed by a generous contribution 
by the Fellows. The amount raised for 


-the fund was $100, whereupon Dr. 


Raney and Dr. Gerould proposed that 
another $100 be contributed from the 
funds of the Institute. There was some 
objection to this in view of the fact 
that, owing to the lack of funds in the 
Institute treasury, the officers of the In- 
stitute have heretofore borne the larger 
part of the cost of holding the meeting 
and all of the expense of whatever 
printing has been done. The proposal 
was not withdrawn, however, and the 
proposers insisted that a correspondence 
vote of the Fellows on the matter be 
undertaken. 

The meeting was one of the largest 
dinner meetings so far held by the In- 
stitute, despite numerous conflicts with 
other meetings at which Fellows were 
obliged to be present. 





Baroda Librarians Honored 


Newton M. Dutt, F. L. A., curator of 
libraries, Baroda, India, having attained 
his sixtieth year and with 17 years’ serv- 
ice in Baroda, has been granted an ex- 
tension in service, an increase of 100 
rupees per month and a purse of 2500 
rupees, in consideration of his good 
work, 

Mr. M. N. Amin, B. A., assistant 
curator in charge of country libraries, 
was also granted a promotion of 50 
rupees per month and a purse of 1500 
rupees, in appreciation of his work. 
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A. L. A. Meeting at New Haven 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
American Library Association which was 
held at Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, June 22-27, embraced in its 
attendance every kind of a librarian that 
the continent of America can boast. 
Since the meeting was held in the region 
which led the early and vigorous growth 
of libraries in the United States, it fol- 
lowed that the company was made up of 
many librarians advanced in years of 
age and service. And since its environ- 
ment included locations of several library 
schools and training classes, the very 
young were also there. 

The weather was delightful. The hos- 
pitality of the Yale corporation in plac- 
ing the dormitories at the service of the 
A. L. A. membership was unique and 
was a great surprise to many who had 
not expected the quarters to be as at- 
tractive and as comfortable as_ they 
proved to be. 

While the meeting cannot be classed 
as one that was held at a resort, like the 
conference at Toronto in 1927, the at- 
mosphere as a whole partook more of 
a holiday occasion, with everything seem- 
ingly arranged because the librarians 
were there, than a college town in its 
vacation period. The meeting. was the 
largest in point of numbers of any that 
has yet been held, numbering more than 
3,000 in attendance. 

There were committee meetings and 
conferences of one kind and another for 
several days before the conference began 
on Monday, June 22, so that the assem- 
blages got down to real business shortly 
after the main body of the members ar- 
rived. First on the program was the 


Council. 
A.L.A. Council 


The first session of the Council was 
held on Monday morning, June 22, 
in Sprague Memorial Hall, President 
Strohm presiding. 


The report of the Book Production 
committee (4. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
1931, p. 267) was read. It proposed that 
the A. L. A. reprint some of the classics 
that can either not be found at all or 
are found in an unreadable form, the 
same to be used as a sample for the pub- 
lishers as to what might be done in mak- 
ing available desirable 0. p. books. The 
report stated, however, that the Book 
Buying committee was already actively 
interested in fostering the reprinting of 
o. p. books in a form acceptable to the 
committee. The report suggested that 
cooperation be established between the 
Book Buying committee and the Book 
Production committee, furnishing a high 
typographical standard in reprinting. 

George B. Utley questioned the ad- 
visability of the A. L. A. going into com- 
petition with publishing firms already 
established. Mr. Wheeler commended 
some recent reprint editions issued by 
commercial publishers, and thot that, 
with a subsidy, A. L. A. might wish to 
print some books which would not be 
profitable commercially. 

The proposal of the Book Production 
committee to issue an edition of classics 
as a standard in form, make-up, etc., was 
laid on the table. The proposal that the 
Book Production committee and the 
Book Buying committee codperate in 
their efforts to induce publishers to re- 
print or reissue desirable library books 
not certain to be profitable commercially 
was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on com- 
mittees contains so very many words that 
the real importance of what was being 
presented is fairly covered up. The 
change, so far as the reporter could 
make out, was one in vocabulary rather 
than in duties or design. 

The Council voted approval of a plan 
for close and mutual codperation be- 





















tween the committees of Bibliography 
and Resources of American libraries. 

Presentation of the scheme of codp- 
eration, in which Dr. Richardson, Dr. 
Putnam and various librarians have been 
interested for a long time, in the matter 
of purchasing, cataloging and locating 
material in American libraries, occupied 
considerable time. The idea of inaugu- 
rating some of the codperative schemes 
by a regional project was presented at 
length. 

Dr. Richardson announced that the 
first project set out by the Committee 
on bibliography had reached the first ob- 
jective—the location of six million titles 
in American libraries by the Union cata- 
log. The next operation should un- 
doubtedly be directed toward cooperative 
cataloging. The obstacle to this is lack 
of funds. If money were available, the 
codperative purchase project could be 
followed at the same time as the coop- 
erative cataloging. Referring to the five- 
year grant of $50,000 a year from Mr. 
Rockefeller (for the increase of the bib- 
liographic apparatus of the Library of 
Congress in aid of research), undertak- 
ings had been started but were limited 
because the grant covered the cost of 
only one-half. Two projects were be- 
gun: the Union catalog, representing 
holdings of research libraries in the 
United States, and the Union list of 
special collections, 

Dr. Richardson further reported on 
the codperative projects for theological 
libraries. This included: 1) a printed 
list of theological subject headings used 
in the indexes to the current classifica- 
tions of theology; a collection of per- 
haps 200,000 references, forming an au- 
tomatic select list of the best, or most 
used, 100,000 books in the field of re- 
ligion; 3) a list of some 40 odd select 
lists in comparative religion; 4) a list 


of names and dates of religious writers. 


The first three have been completed to 
the point of effective usefulness and 
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there is a large amount of material on 
hand for the fourth. ; 

It was resolved that the Council ad- 
vocates the appropriation by Congress of 
the United States of $100,000,000 as an 
equalizing and stimulating fund for 
rural public library service to be ex- 
pended over a 10 year period. The fund 
is to be appropriated to the librarian of 
Congress and administered by a federal 
library commission. (For further items, 
see Proceedings). 

Louis R. Wilson, speaking for the 
Board of education for librarianship, 
read the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, 


That each state be urged to promote leg- 
islation authorizing the proper agencies to 
set standards for the certification of libra- 
rians, with the provision that such certifica- 
tion shall not affect librarians in service. 


Mr. Ranck, for the Committee on li- 
brary revenues, reported a comparison 
of the income of public libraries and 
schools from 1919 to 1928. There has 
been a decided increase in the amounts 
allotted to both, but the revenues of the 
schools are so far ahead of that set out 
fos libraries as to show ground for 
further consideration of this subject, 
particularly in this era of adult educa- 
tion. 

Other topics reported and discussed 
were “Code of ethics,” “Schemes of li- 
brary service” and “Codperative cata- 
loging.” Dr. Williamson outlined briefly 
the history of the special Committee on 
cooperative cataloging and its activities. 
which resulted in a grant by the General 
education board of $13,500 to finance a 
study of the problem of centralized co- 
operative cataloging. 

Mr. Severance offered a restatement 
of the function of the Committee on 
cooperative cataloging, as follows: “To 


consider extending codperative central- 


ized cataloging.” 
At the second session of the Council, 
Friday, June 26, a discussion of “Civil 
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service relations” and the “Copyright 
bill” consumed most of the time. John 
B. Kaiser, chairman of the Committee 
on civil service relations, pointed out sub- 
stantial progress as the result of ques- 
tionnaires, direct inquiry and a survey 
of the published records. Only 43 per 
cent of the institutional members of the 
A. L. A. written to sent in replies. Ac- 
cording to tentative statistics there are 
at least 340 civil service agencies or com- 
missions; at least 35 libraries affected 
by these commissions; only 19 cities or 
counties where the professional positions 
in libraries are in any way under civil 
service, and 13 places where all the posi- 
tions are under civil service, 

Mr. Severance submitted a resolution 
that Congress be petitioned to enaci 
suitable legislation: 1) to permit the 
United States to enter the International 
Copyright Union, 2) to abrogate the re- 
quirement of obligatory manufacture of 
the works of authors within the limits 
of the United States and 3) to abrogate 
all restrictions that prevent libraries or 
other book buyers from importing for 
use copies of the authorized edition of 
a foreign author’s book. 

A resolution was passed endorsing the 
action of the Association which voted 
that all publishers of periodicals be 
urged to supply title pages and indexes 
to all subscribing libraries requesting 
them. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
appreciation of the generous amount of 
publicity given to the A. L. A. confer- 
ence not only by the professional jour- 
nals (Liprartes and The _ Library 
Journal) but by a large number of the 
newspapers in New Haven, Boston and 
New York, the Associated Press and 
other agencies. 

The need for adequate library service 
during the period of economic depression 
was stressed in the following resolution 
which was passed: 


The present economic depression with 
its accompanying unemployment has stim- 
ulated the demand for library service, in- 
creased the circulation of books and en- 
larged the contribution which libraries make 
in the preparation for new types of em- 
ployment, in the profitable use of leisure 
time and in the maintenance of public 
morale. We call these facts to the atten- 
tion of the governors and legislatures of 
the various states and to all public officials 
of counties, cities and towns and urge them 
to allow no. reduction of appropriation for 
books and service, but to maintain the li- 
braries of the country in their full efficiency 
in this period of special need. 

First general session _ 
The first session was opened in Wool- 


sey Hall on Monday night, June 22, with 
perhaps the largest audience assembled 
on such an occasion in the history of the 
association. An address of welcome 
was made by Thomas A. Tully, mayor 
of New Haven, and by Edwin P. Root, 
president of the board of directors of 
the New Haven public library. With 
his usual crisp, bright wit, President 
Strohm greeted his enormous audience 
and then proceeded to give one of the 
most striking presidential addresses that 
the American Library Association has 
listened to for a long time. (See p. 287). 
Mr. Keogh facetiously announced that 
he would not make a speech but would 
let the Sterling Memorial library speak 
for itself in the reception which was to 
follow. He delivered a message of wel- 
come intrusted to him by President An- 
gell who was absent from this meeting 
on the advice of his physician and was 
even then on the sea in search of health. 
A few paces from Woolsey Hall, the 
immense throng of visitors entered the 
inspiring halls of the far-famed Sterling 
Memorial library. Further words of 
praise or description of this marvel would 
be a redundancy. It has been done and 
done well in former pages. The spacious 
halls and corridors were filled by the 
great concourse of people so that visit- 
ing in any wide circle was impossible, 
but the people had come to enjoy them- 
selves and did so whether they were ac- 
quainted with their neighbors or not. 

















Delicious refreshments relieved the 
weariness of waiting, and the opening 
reception of the fifty-third convention 
of the American Library Association 
was truly a deli, atful occasion. 

Second general session 

The first address was by Frederic A. 
Whiting, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, who spoke on “The co- 
ordinating of community programs for 
art appreciation.” Mr. Whiting was 
most delightful in his presentation. He 
said that the time was opportune for 
a serious consideration of what may be 
a community’s responsibility in the mat- 
ter of education in the field of the arts. 
He warned against making art school 
courses so easy that many young people 
take the same as an interesting experi- 
ence and an easy way of deferring the 
day when they must face the actualities 
of life, in the form of a job. The re- 
sult is that many who are ill-equipped 
for the career of practicing artist are 
seeking unsuccessfully to earn their liv- 
ing as artists. Similar sad instances are 
those who having had a smattering of 
art in college, think they are prepared 
to teach the subject to others. 

Mr. Whiting advocated sounder de- 
velopment by the schools of greater ap- 
preciation and understanding of art. 
After speaking of the values that might 
be covered by better instruction, better 
understanding and wider views of art 
in art schools themselves, Mr. Whiting 
urged that in the adult education work 
which libraries are sponsoring this wider 
appreciation of art as a cultural force 
be stressed. His belief is that the wisest 
form of such instruction is that which 
encourages individual initiative and the 
use of the student’s mind and his imag- 
inative reasoning. “When we can first 
sufficiently arouse the curiosity, and then 
indicate the sources of information 
where this curiosity can be satisfied, we 
have. started a student on the alluring 
path of discovery.” In this work, all 
the resources of the community can join 
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with most satisfactory results. 

Mr. Whiting said, “The library is, of 
course, the central point from which we 
start and to which we return, and at 
every point in our journey we find the 
one quality which predominates—that of 
warm, human, informed, willing personal 
service.” He complimented highly the 
spirit of service which he had found pre- 
vailing in libraries. He said that few 
institutions can boast so large a propor- 
tion of trained people with this spirit of 
devoted service, or so few who give, in 
their contacts, any evidence of a feeling 
of intellectual superiority. Because of 
these considerations, he thot libraries 
and ‘trained librarians are peculiarly 
fitted for a kind of enlarged community 
leadership which will be increasingly 
called for, and which will give splendid 
opportunity for service. 

Some of the forms of codperation be- 
tween libraries and art museums or art 
associations which Mr. Whiting recom- 
mended were joint programs in certain 
fields, art collections or exhibits in the 
library, and codperative service. Many 
other forms of cooperation are in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Whiting commended the “cultural 
center plan,” as illustrated by the situa- 
tion in Cleveland, which means the 
grouping of the experience and equip- 
ment of several educational institutions 
in order that the cultural ideas they 
stand for might attractively be brought 
to the attention of a community far re- 
moved from the parent institutions. 
These cultural centers will make avail- 
able—under the direction of the main in- 
stitution, librarians, museums and art 
gallery—exhibits, lectures, musicales and 
other cultural events at various and per- 
haps widely separated parts of the city. 
These, carried on successfully under the 
direction of the parent institutions, make 
a solidarity of interest in things cultural 
by developing new interest and possible 
future friends and supporters for the 
contributing institutions. But above all, 
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enriching the life of the distant com- 
munity by bringing these cultural in- 
fluences within as easy reach as the all- 
pervading movie and talkie. 

Mr. Whiting expressed the wish to see 
erected a central building in Cleveland, 
or some other progressive city, in which 
all the cultural interests of a community 
can be represented—music, art, drama, 
and, of course, the library. “The cul- 
tural center presents just the opportunity 
these interests need, and their subjects 
offer a needed variety in the center pro- 
grams.” 

The paper was one of the best and was 
thoroly enjoyed by those who heard it. 

During the address of the next speak- 
er, a good part of his audience were un- 
certain as to what Mr. Phelps had in 
mind when he spoke of “The librarian’s 
opportunity.” Was it that they again 
could hear him (or could they)? Was 
it that they should add their efforts to 
the modern idea of thinking? Or was it 
an opportunity to learn the source of wit 
and wisdom in judging literature for 
young people? Did not President Keogh 
say last year at Los Angeles that it was 
a disturbing question at Yale as to what 
they should do for oratory if William 
Lyon Phelps should leave their circles? 

Third general session 

The first part of this session was de- 
voted to business matters. It was with 
a good deal of satisfaction that the A. 
L. A. secretary announced that the goal 
had been reached in the proposed mil- 
lion dollar endowment fund of the A. 
L. A., for which another million had 
been promised by the long-serving corpo- 
ration that had already bestowed much 
money for buildings and later for the 
development of activities connected with 
library work. 

And then came the proposal and the 
adoption of a new by-law, raising two 
dollar membership dues in the Associa- 
tion to three dollars. It was announced 


that this increase in funds would be ap- 


plied to development of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
deep regret at the passing of Mrs. James 
R. Angell, wife of the president of 
Yale, and extending to him the heart- 
felt sympathy of the convention of li- 
brarians in the bereavement that had 
fallen upon him. 

A very thoro, practical and suggestive 
discussion of “Hospital libraries,” by 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, the eminent chief of 
hospital service, U. S. Veteran’s bureau, 
Washington, D. C., opened the literary 
program Thursday morning. Miss Pom- 
eroy’s paper will be presented in full in 
the Proceedings. 

A most interesting and illuminating 
paper was given by E. Cockburn Kyte, 
librarian of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, on “Recent development 
in library work in England.” Mr. Kyte 
was a very pleasing speaker, and his 
first-hand knowledge of the remarkable 
development and accomplishment of li- 
brarianship in England since the War 
added a tinge of interest to his presenta- 
tion. (Mr. Kyte, a returned soldier 
with a distinguished record, has but re- 
cently assumed the librarianship of 
Queen’s University, but was. engaged in 
library service quite extensively in Eng- 
land, both before and after his war serv- 
ice.) In listening to Mr. Kyte’s recital, 
more than one thot it a fine thing that 
the development of library service in 
England has profited by the mistakes of 
pioneer service, both in England and 
America. 

Dr. Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the 
University of North Carolina, closed the 
program of the session with a presenta- 
tion of his paper, “The emergence of 
the college library.” It was full of seri- 
ous thot on a very important topic and 
one that deserves more careful con- 
sideration than has heretofore been given 
to the importance of the college library, 
but which now fortunately is coming 
























into its own. Dr. Wilson’s presentation 
was meaty enough to furnish a full pro- 
gram of a special meeting devoted to the 
subject. It was full of suggestion and 
led to a train of ideas as to what had 
been done, what is being done and what 
might be done, which, if widely con- 
sidered and promulgated, would send the 
educational service of the library a long 
step forward. Dr. Wilson presented his 
subject with a three-fold view: 1) to 
comment briefly on the efforts made by 
American schools and colleges to redefine 
their educational objectives and proced- 
ures; 2) to review the studies which 
have been made of the status and func- 
tions of the college library; and 3) to 
suggest ways and means by which the 
college library may be more effectively 
utilized in achieving the educational ob- 
jectives of the modern American college. 
If, as it is to be expected, this paper 
will appear in full in the Proceedings, it 
might be urged that it furnish ground 
for consideration at a future meeting of 
both school men and librarians. 
Fourth general session 

One of the attractions for many who 
were looking forward to the New Haven 
meeting lay in the name on the program 
of Stuart Chase, New York City, who 
was listed for a dissertation on the use 
that is made of leisure time in this ma- 
chine age. Being interested in labor from 
many standpoints, Mr. Chase has been 
much in demand for speaking on the 
question of leisure hours for those who 
labor; and his opinions on this, with 
conclusions which he has drawn from his 
experiences and observations on the same, 
have furnished interesting articles in a 
number of newspapers and periodicals. 
Over-busy librarians who are coming 
more and more to take homeopathic 
doses of current periodical literature 
were familiar with Mr. Chase’s work 
and opinions and were eager to see and 
hear him on the topic to which he assigns 
much importance—what is being done, 
what might be done and results and ef- 
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fects from the use of leisure time when 
everything from transportation to di- 
gestion is effected by means of mechan- 
ical contrivances, 

Mr. Chase pointed out that the appli- 
cation of mechanical force to daily life 
has decreased the number of hours re- 
quired to perform the daily rounds of 
everybody, even of the idle rich, if it 
can be said that they have any marked- 
out paths. This has freed about one- 
third more time for use in whatever di- 
rection people wish to move. Mr. Chase 
and many other serious-minded thinkers 
take an interest in solving the problem 
of what people might do with this free 
time. 

Mr. Chase said that America does not 
know how to play. He contrasted the 
feast and festival days of Mexico and 
other less rapidly moving areas with the 
fervid energy of accomplishment which 
seems to possess America, even in the 
enjoyment of its holidays. He made a 
point which could bear stressing in every 
community in that recreation in America 
has become mechanized and commercial- 
ized. This is a situation which he thinks 
librarians with little effort could remedy 
somewhat by stressing social community 
recreation and the ample pleasures that 
may be derived from simple presentation 
of homey things in which the people 
themselves might have a part, and which 
certainly always pays, when simply done, 
in the return of good feeling and restful 
leisure. The efforts of commercialized 
recreation to absorb the attention of even 
the countryside are a menace which, un- 
less warded off in some way, threatens 
to destroy much in American life that 
has grown out of better things, better 
associations and better feelings, none of 
which can be allowed to grow less in a 
true democracy. Librarians as book 
people were urged to set their faces 
against the avarice and greed that dom- 
inate much of the mechanical presenta- 
tions in the ever-increasing number of 
places of commercialized amusement. 
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Statistics as to the forms of recreation 
practiced and enjoyed by young people 
are a sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence of the day. In a survey which Mr. 
Chase reviewed, it was found that read- 
ing funny papers, driving in an automo- 
bile, going to movies, watching sports, 
listening to the radio and playing the 
phonograph were the leading interests of 
thousands of children in one state. This 
situation might be found to prevail in 
every state. The statistics which Mr. 
Chase presented in regard to the cost of 
these mechanical amusements were stag- 
gering—30 million radio listeners a 
night; 50 million movie admissions a 
week; 35 million copies of newspapers 
and tabloids a day; 15 million copies of 
popular magazines a month and a pleas- 
ure motoring bill of 5 billion dollars a 
year. The total cost of these amuse- 


_ ments amounted to 21 billion dollars, a 


sum equal to one-quarter of the nation’s 
debt. 

Presumably worth while intelligent 
people allow themselves to be sprayed 
with amusements concocted and pre- 
sented for pay by a crowd of persons 
even less worthy than were the old time 
and widely condemned fair fakers. The 
influence of this mechanical recreation 
results in the deterioration of every 
quality that has been considered worthy 
of development and which, until now, 
has been cultivated and preserved for the 
higher advancement of life in all its rela- 
tions. The less abundant leisure time 
which was formerly allotted to people of 
America was used to good purpose in 
the development of home and school, of 
state and nation, while the results of the 
mechanical developments of the present 
age may be called “a wasting of sub- 
stance in riotous living.” The provisions 
for this mechanical entertainment entail 
sums of money, huge beyond conception, 
and the promoters being concerned only 
with profits have put little into it that is 
not a menace to intelligent growth which 


has up until now been the ruling power 
in the development of America. 

Mr. Chase made a strong plea for 
community participation, particularly 
among intelligent people, to take the 
place of this high pressure salesmanship 
which offers jumping jack proclivities in 
this age of second-hand recreation. 


Officers elected 
The following officers were elected at 


the final.session: 
President 

Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director, 

Pratt Institute library school, Brooklyn, 

New York 
First vice-president 

Charles E. Rush, associate librarian, Yale 

University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Second vice-president 

Beatrice Winser, librarian, Public library, 

Newark, New Jersey 
Treasurer 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian, Public 

library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Executive committee 

Sydney B. Mitchell, director, University 

of California library school, Berkeley; 

Gratia A. Countryman, librarian, Public 

library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Members of the council 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, librarian, Brown 

University, Providence, Rhode Island; 

Anne M. Boyd, assistant professor, Uni- 

versity of Illinois library school, Urbana; 

Luther M. Dickerson, librarian, Public li- 

brary, Indianapolis, Indiana; James T. 

Gerould, librarian, Princeton University, 

Princeton, New Jersey; Adah F. Whit- 

comb, supervisor of schools department, 

Public library, Chicago, Illinois 
Trustee of endowment fund 

George Woodruff, National Bank of the 

Republic, Chicago 

Catalog section 

Three meetings were held, the attend- 
ance ranging from 200 to 450. 

Mildred M. Tucker, chairman, pre- 
sided at the general session. Reports on 
the work of various committees were 
read and accepted. “The future of cata- 
loging” was discussed by Nathan van 
Patten, Harriet B. Prescott, Mrs. Fran- 
ces R. Coe, Harriet D. McPherson and 
T. Franklin Currier. “Anna M. Monrad 
of the Yale University library spoke on 
“The use of the dexigraph in making 


an Official catalog.” 
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The “dexigraph” is an electrically op- 
erated machine recently developed by 
Remington Rand for photographing 
catalog cards. It has been in use at the 
Yale library for some months and was 
demonstrated to visitors during the con- 
vention. 

The round table for catalogers in large 
libraries discussed public document prob- 
lems that confront growing research 
libraries. 

The small libraries round table dis- 
cussed cataloging problems common in 
that class of libraries, 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Ralph M. Dunbar, Iowa State 
College, Ames; secretary, Kathleen M. 
Thompson, Public library, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

County Libraries section 

Charlotte Templeton presided over the 
first meeting, June 22. Much discussion 
followed the paper of Alice S. Tyler on 
“The need for more specialized training 
for the county librarian.” Marjorie H. 
Beal, North Carolina library commis- 
sion, summed up the requirements for a 
county librarian as follows: “ ‘Enthusi- 
asm tempered with tolerance, intelligence 
softened by understanding, courage con- 
trolled by common sense,’ a college 
graduate with a year at library school, 
at least two years of public library ex- 
perience, a special summer course for 
county librarians.” A resolution was 
adopted urging the incoming board to 
appoint a committee to make a study of 
the question of the qualifications of a 
county librarian. 

Many helpful suggestions were pre- 
sented in a paper on ‘“Codperation be- 
tween school and county library” by 
Tommie Dora Barker, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed it. 

Officers for 1931-32 are: Chairman, 
Lillie Wulfekoetter, Public library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; secretary, Edith Gantt, 
Soleno County library, Fairfield, Cali- 
fornia; director, Mary W. Harris, Web- 
ster Parish library, Minden, Louisiana. 
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The second meeting, June 23, was a 
joint session with the League of library 
commissions. An interesting symposium 
was presented by those interested in 
various phases of the county library 
movement in different parts of the coun- 
try. Reports showed a marked increase 
in the development of the county library 
movement, 

League of library commissions 

The League met in joint conference 
with the County Library section on June 
23. Discussions for and against the use 
of a book truck assumed an aspect of de- 
bate w.th an apparent decision in favor 
of the truck. Interesting reports of li- 
brary progress for the various sections 
of the country were made at this meet- 
ing and at a later meeting of the League, 
June 26, as follows: 

Appointment of a regional field agent for 
the South; three states have field workers 
for the first time; four states have appointed 
school library supervisors; the Association 
of colleges and secondary schools of south- 
ern states_ adopted | standards for -institu- 
tions offering training in library science; 
the library school of State College for Wom- 
en, Greensboro, North Carolina, has been 
fully accredited and that of George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, provi- 
sionally so; grants have been made by the 
General Education board for the establish- 
ment of library schools at Louisiana State 
University and William and Mary; a county 
library demonstration is being conducted in 
Charleston, South Carolina, thru the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; an experiment is being 
made in providing a regional director for 
libraries in several towns in Vermont; sev- 
eral states have passed legislation which 
will improve the status of libraries; 15 state 
library agencies report increases in appro- 
priation; a law giving state aid to libraries 
in Pennsylvania has been signed. 


The League expressed itself as favor- 
ing a study of the relations between li- 
brary organizations and government by 
a social science research bureau acting 
with a committee of librarians. 

Newly elected officers are: President, 
Essae M. Culver, Louisiana state library 
commission; first vice-president, Leora 
J. Lewis, South Dakota state library 
commission ; second vice-president, Har- 
riet Long, Oregon state library; execu- 
tive board member, Frank L. Tolman, 
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New York state library; secretary, Jane 
Morey, Missouri state library commis- 
sion. 

Lending section 

The meeting was held June 26, Bess 
McCrea presiding. “The library per- 
sonnel” was ably discussed by Isabel Bal- 
‘ou of Bay City, Michigan, and Julia A. 
Baker of Chicago. The speakers ad- 
vocated having the routine work of the 
lending desk done by clerical workers, 
thus relieving the trained assistants for 
work with the public and the books, The 
clerical worker should have the same 
attractive and responsive personality and 
professional attitude as has the library 
assistant. 

John Lowe of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary had for his subject, “What does 
the public want?” He defined the li- 
brary public as being a small minority of 
the entire community, and these few 
wanting books on the day of publication 
without censorship, and competent, tech- 
nically trained librarians at the desk. 
Growing out of these book wants, two 
large problems have emerged for the li- 
brary—the pest of school and college 
textbooks and the blight of mutilations. 
Probably the time has come to go back 
to closed shelves in order to protect the 
rights of the legitimate borrower. 

“A librarian looks at the public” was 
presented by Clarence E. Sherman of 
the Providence public library. As a cor- 
rective to book losses in circulation and 
theft, mutilations, and the ever-increas- 
ing demand of the public for the always 
new, Mr. Sherman advocates the trans- 
fer in libraries of the emphasis from 
circulation figures to readers’ advisers 
service, self-education for the adult, 
better and more adequate reading assist- 
ance to children and the extensive and 
intensive development of fact finding 
and research facilities, better methods in 
routine and trained personnel. 

Professor R, E, Rogers of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology spoke 
on “This bequest of wings.” He said 


that the public library is a complex, 
winged apparatus, the aim of which is to 
furnish wings to those who otherwise 
would have remained hopeless and 
feeble on the ground. But should it at- 
tempt to furnish wings to all? Has the 
time not come when the ideal of service 
to all should give way to the selective 
and discriminating service to those who 
desire wings and who are worthy of 
wings? There was once a requirement 
that the books in the public library be 
selected with rigid intellectual integrity 
and offered to every man who desired 
earnestly to improve himself, There was 
only one requirement. The books should 
not be measured down to the man; the 
man must measure up to the books. Some 
books in our public libraries are still 
chosen for that sort of reader, but in 
addition, unfortunately, the public library 
has also provided books of all sorts 
and conditions for all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. Why not reserve 
the public library for worth. books for 
people who like books? So. e day the 
public libraries of America may also re- 
member that the popular tastr of the 
people is no more dependable *he 
choice of books than it is in mu. d 
in art. Literature is not and canu. pe 
the possession of the millions. It is 
foolish to build a vast public library 
system on that assumption, Let our li- 
brarians be free to devote themselves to 
their real job of bringing together the 
right book and the right reader—the 
reader who sincerely wishes to fly and 
the book that can truly give him wings. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson 
McGhee library, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Lucy Fuller Gross, 
Tyrrell public library, Beaumont, Texas; 
secretary, Clara M. Crawford, Public li- 
brary, Durham, North Carolina. 


Section for Library work with children 


The Children’s section met. Monday 
morning in joint session with the School 

















Libraries section. Mary Gould Davis, 
chairman of the Section, presided at the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting. The pro- 
gram was planned to have the making 
of lists presented from four points of 
view: 1) the children’s room of a pub- 
lic library, Alice M. Jordan; 2) the 
worker with schools in a public library, 
Amelia Munson; 3) the specialized chil- 
dren’s book shop, Mrs. Pauline S. Aird; 
4) the publisher, Louise Seaman. 

The Newbery medal was awarded by 
the Newbery Medal committee to Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth for her book, The cat 
who went to Heaven. 

At the business session, Thursday 
afternoon, various reports were received. 
The work accomplished for the year in- 
cludes a list, “Stories of American life 
for boys and girls” prepared by the Book 
Evaluation committee; Children’s Year- 
book, no. 3, was reported completed; 
paid members for 1931 number 885. 

Members of the Newbery Medal com- 
mittee for 1931-32 are: Alice Jordan 
of Boston. “Miss McLaren of Philadel- 
phia, Mary Wilkinson of Baltimore. 
New officers of the Section are: Chair- 
man~~” mma Lee, Galveston, Texas; 
y'~ ‘airman, Phoebe Pomeroy, Pitts- 
bu’ °° Pennsylvania; treasurer, Mar- 
joi’ F, Potter, Albany, New York; 
secretary, Dorothy M. Gaffney, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

An interesting report of the White 
House conference was read by Helen 
Martin, who was the member represent- 
ing the Section on the Committee on 
reading. The session closed after an il- 
luminating discussion on radio broad- 
casting for boys and girls. 


School Libraries section 
At the business meeting, June 25, re- 
ports presented by the various commit- 
tees were voted an excellent record of 
accomplishment. Noteworthy and tan- 
gible results are the publication of: 


Guides to reading for young people 
Recreational books for young people 
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Books for young people, 1930 

School library yearbook, no. 4 

The re-establishment of the joint com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and N. E. A. to 
consider school library problems, re- 
ported by the Education committee, is 
a matter for congratulation. 

Separate meetings of the various 
groups interested in many phases of 
school library work were held with great 
satisfaction. Each program furnished 
much of vital interest and it is hoped that 
a number of the papers may be published 
later. A dinner arranged by the New 
England School Librarians association 
at the New Haven Country club was at- 
tended by 225 members of the Section 
and their guests. “Tendencies in mod- 
ern criticism” was discussed by Pro- 
fessor Boas of Wheaton College. 
Eleanor M. Witmer made a gracious and 
charming hostess. 

School library problems were given 
place on the general program Saturday 
morning and it was planned to have the 
subject presented from different points 
of view by three speakers, but Dr. Her- 
bert Bruner of Teachers’ Coliege, Col- 
umbia University, gave so stimulating 
and constructive a talk, which brought 
forth so many questions both practical 
and theoretical, that the time for closing 
the meeting arrived much too soon. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
highest appreciation of the “tact, grace 
and presiding ability of the chairman, 
Eleanor Witmer” and of the “skill and 
labor” of all those responsible for a most 
satisfactory conference. 

Section officers are: Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture, chairman; Agnes Cowing, secre- 
tary; Jasmine Britton, treasurer; Mary 
R. Bacon, new member of the executive 
board. 


Training Class section 
Lillian H. Smith of the Toronto pub- 
lic library, in a paper on “The teaching 
of children’s literature,” stressed the im- 
portance of teaching the library assistant 
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to be intelligent about books, to read 
much and to pass on to the child her en- 
thusiasm for the best in literature. Julia 
Carter of Cincinnati led discussions in 
the following: Proportion of the study 
of children’s literature to the whole 
training class course; importance of in- 
termediate books; teaching the student 
why we do not buy inferior series and 
titles; the working out of sequences 
from mediocre to good books, 

A report from Marie A. Newberry, 
Alice Dunlap, Mrs. Vera S. Cooper and 
Agnes F. P. Greer who have for two 
years been making a study of interviews, 
personality ratings and tests used as aids 
in judging applicants, gave valuable in- 
formation and suggestions in regard to 
the selection of applicants and recom- 
mended that the Board of education for 
librarianship be asked to make a study 
of the methods used in various libraries. 

Officers elected were: Chairman, Mary 
L. Titcomb, Washington County library, 
Hagerstown, Maryland; secretary, Mary 
A. Osgood, Public library, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Trustees’ section 

In most inspiring and delightful en- 
vironment, the trustees met with a spirit 
of earnestness, enthusiasm and fellow- 
ship, Monday afternoon, June 22. On 
account of the enforced absence of the 
chairman of the Section, Mr. E. P. Root 
of New Haven presided. 

Mr. W. E. Britton of the New Haven 
public library gave a formal address 
covering the history and method of op- 
eration of the New Haven library, both 
instructive and enjoyable. 

Dr. Koch of the Evanston library 
board presented answers to question- 
naires previously sent out. The ensuing 
discussion was full of interest and lively 
debate. Mrs. J. Wells Smith of the 


board of library commissioners, Los 
Angeles public library, gave a most in- 


teresting and illuminating account of the 
financial conditions and methods of pro- 
cedure of the library board of that in- 
stitution. 

The gist of the discussion revolved 
around the limitations of the library 
budget and how to meet any cuts made 
under present economic conditions, at 
the same time maintaining the best op- 
eration and service to the public. The 
suggestions received close attention. 

The presence of Mrs. Claypool Earle 
of Muncie, Indiana, who has attended 
A. L. A. for 35 years, gave inspiring 
courage and counsel to the meeting. 

General satisfaction was expressed 
with the meeting of the trustees, every- 
one feeling that it was the best occasion 
of the kind he had attended. 

Mr. Monnette, chairman of the Sec- 
tion, presided over the luncheon meeting 
held June 23, with Mrs. Earle on his 
right hand and Mr. Root on his left, 
both honored guests because of the 35 
years in trusteeship of each. Mr. Mon- 
nette did not give his formal address, 
but extemporaneously presented some 
vibrant thots relative to the trustee re- 
lationship in the A. L. A. He outlined 
an economic course to be pursued with 
respect to the increasing costs of opera- 
tion of libraries and advocated a place for 
a genealogical department in a public li- 
brary. Mr. Monnette’s remarks were 
well received and evoked a spirited dis- 
cussion, largely in approval of his state- 
ments, 

Mrs, Smith, Mrs. Earle, Mr. Root and 
others contributed to the discussion and 
interest of the meeting. A complimen- 
tary resolution in honor of Mrs. Earle 
was passed unanimously. 

On the same afternoon, the trustees 
were entertained at a reception given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. Adler in 
their beautiful residence in New Haven, 
where most gracious hospitality was ex- 
tended to the many guests present. 

















Adult Education round table 

Over 300 librarians were present at 
the meeting on June 25, presided over 
by Mr. F. F. Hopper of the New York 
public library. Ada Hart Arlitt, national 
chairman of parent education, N. C. P. 
T., said libraries can codperate with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers by assisting study groups in 
providing meeting rooms and books, by 
utilizing the courses outlined in Child 
Welfare, and by providing library litera- 
ture to be left at the time medical in- 
spection is made in the summer house- 
to-house canvass. 

“What the small library can do in its 
community in advancing adult educa- 
tion” was presented by Charles R. 
Green, Jones library, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. He said libraries have devel- 
oped contacts with farmers, factory 
people, foreigners and faculties thru 
their bulletin board service, debates, pub- 
lic speaking contests, codperation with 
the university extension service, etc. 
Expense of conducting adult education 
service is not great. Discussion empha- 
sized the importance of making the book 
collection suited to the community. 


Art Reference round table 

About 200 attended the meeting held 
June 23, which was presided over by E. 
Louise Lucas of the Fogg Art Museum 
library, Harvard. Mr. F,. A. Whiting, 
president of the American Federation of 
Arts, spoke on “Codérdinating community 
programs for art appreciation.” This 
topic formed the basis for the after- 
noon’s discussion. 

Ida Faye Wright, Public library, 
Evanston, Illinois, outlined the growth 
of the Evanston Art Center which began 
as a memorial collection in that library. 
This is one of the outstanding points of 
codperation in the community. Agnes 
Savage, Detroit Institute of Arts, gave 
a resumé of the codperation of the De- 
troit public library with the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. This form of codpera- 
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tion is fostered by the fact that both 
are municipal institutions. Helen J. 
Baker, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
spoke on “The independent museum and 
museum library” as exemplified in the 
collections and files necessary for cura- 
torial work at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Discussion followed each presentation. 
Miss Titcomb of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and Mrs. Scheuber of Fort Worth, 
Texas, told of their interesting work in 
cooperation with their local museums. 

Reports of progress on the proposed 
Costume Index and Art Index were re- 
ceived. 

Marian Comings, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, was elected chairman and 
Dorothy Breen, St. Louis public library, 
secretary for the coming year. 


Hospital Libraries round table 


Over 200 were present at the meeting 
held June 24, at which Mr, C. W. Sum- 
ner of . Youngstown, Ohio, presided. 
President Strohm attended the meeting. 
He paid high tribute to the value of 
hospital library work and emphasized its 
humanitarian and therapeutic aspects. 

Dr. Sexton, president of the American 
Hospital association, was the speaker of 
the evening. He urged a closer relation- 
ship between the hospital librarians and 
the hospital and medical professions, and 
invited the hospital librarians to join the 
American Hospital association. In speak- 
ing of book selection for patients, Dr. 
Sexton emphasized what he considered 
a fundamental principle for the hospital 
librarian to follow—to try to give the 
patient what the patient wants, with the 
exception of neuropsychiatric and men- 
tal patients. He warned hospital librari- 
ans against becoming too much concerned 
with the diagnosis of the patient’s book 
needs, as what the patient wants at the 
time he wants it is the essential thing 
that matters and will have the greatest 
therapeutic value which is after all the 
result to be sought in hospital library 
service, 
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Isabel DuBois, U. S. Navy depart- 
ment, talked on “The fundamental prin- 
ciples of book selection for patients.” 
Alice B. Crosby, U. S. Veterans Hospi- 
tal library, Camp Custer, presented a 
paper on “Selection of books for neuro- 
psychiatric patients” which was discussed 
by Mercy B. Stoner of White Plains, 
New York. “Reading needs of the 
tuberculosis patient” was presented by 
Adeline M. Macrum of the Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh. E. Kathleen 
Jones, who attended the meeting of the 
British Library Association in 1930, de- 
scribed the very rapid and extensive 
development of hospital library work in 
Europe. Miss Jones advocated the prep- 
aration of an international handbook for 
hospital librarians which should give in- 
formation on the leaders in each of those 
countries in hospital library work, what 
is being done, where the centers are, 
etc. 

Junior College Libraries round table 

At the first meeting, June 23, Virginia 
Kramer of Bradford Academy reviewed 
recent publications on junior college 
libraries. 

Mr. H. O. Severance of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri pointed out that the 
minimum standards in the junior college 
libraries in Missouri set last year by the 
round table are too high, but the Univer- 
sity is helping these libraries to reach 
them. A discussion of the standards 
adopted last year for book collections, 
budgets and personnel showed that ow- 
ing to tremendous variation in resources, 
only general standards can be set now. 
The group voted to have a standing com- 
mittee to consult with accrediting agen- 
cies and formulate more generally ade- 
quate standards. 

At the second meeting, June 24, Helen 
Scanlon of the Frances Shimer School 
gave a most informative paper on library 
instruction in junior colleges of the 
North Central association, 

“The romance of the library,” a movie 


made at the University of Denver by a 
junior college student, aroused interest 
as a possible way of teaching library 
use. 

The chairman for next year will be 
Frances E, Church, Ward Belmont 
School library, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The committee on standards is: Virginia 
Kramer, Ruth Irwin and Fay Tunnison. 

Library Buildings round table 

This meeting was held July 27, Thom- 
as P. Ayer of Richmond, Virginia, pre- 
siding. Two strong papers were pre- 
sented: “Causes of obsolescence of li- 
brary buildings” by Jesse Cunningham, 
Cossitt library, Memphis, Tennessee, and 
“The selection of the site for a branch 
public library” by Howard L. Hughes 
of the Public library, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Discussing Mr. Cunningham’s paper,’ 
Mr, Spaulding judged the trends of fu- 
ture library building to be toward less 
costly edifices designed for present 
rather than future use but constructed 
with a minimum of partitions and adapt- 
able to changes in interior arrangement. 
Mr. O. C. Davis pointed out the possi- 
bilities of the unit plan, one building 
designed for expansion by additional 
units. Mr. G. F. Bowerman said of the 
two alternatives—expansion of the pres- 
ent building or securing a new site—the 
former was the more logical as it was 
less expensive. Clarence Sherman stated 
his belief that costs of central city prop- 
erty would necessitate future building 
expansion by adding stories rather than 
extending laterally. Samuel H. Ranck 
advocated building branches with plenty 
of room for book storage, and communi- 
cation with the main library by adequate 
express service. 

General agreement among those who 
discussed Mr. Hughes’ paper was that 
the location rather than the building was 
the important point. Mr. Wheeler de 
clared that 56 per cent of the total cost 





1This paper will be published later. 












would not be an excessive expenditure 
for the most advantageous site and that 
the need of quiet in library buildings 
was over-emphasized. Mr. Yust warned 
against too long occupation in rented 
quarters, 

Orlando C. Davis, Public library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was elected 
chairman for the next meeting. 

Order and Book Selection round table 

The meeting was held June 23, Louis 
F, Ranlett of Boston presiding. Mr, O. 
H. Cheney, director of the Economic 
Survey of the Book Industry, read an 
unusually thot-provoking paper on 
“What are reading habits?’ (See p. 
329). By the discovery of the nature of 
reading habits, the Survey hopes to in- 
crease the profits of booksellers, assist 
librarians in procuring enlarged appro- 
priations and aid publishers in their 
selection of titles for publication. Mr. 
Cheney urged that more attention be 
given to the reading habits of business 
and professional men, not only with a 
view to the wise use of leisure, but also 
that they may know more about the busi- 
ness that engages them. He attributed 
the present economic depression in part, 
at least, to the fact that business men do 
not always know as much as they should 
about their own business. Such men 
can have the most effective influence on 
library appropriations. Schools should 
also have more influence on reading 
habits. Mr. Cheney wondered “how 
many librarians do understand them- 
selves to be a part of an essential sys- 
tem of education.” 

“Selection of fiction” was the ever- 
prolific source of much discussion for 
the rest of the meeting. Ernestine D. 
Loomis, Public library, Syracuse, New 
York, talked interestingly of the “Gold 
star list of American fiction” issued by 
that library. George H. Evans of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, described the work 
of the Book Review club of Greater 
Boston whose “fundamental purpose is 
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the recognition of the worthy and the 
elimination of the unfit.” 

Isabella M. Cooper, Queens Borough 
public library, reported that in 1930 the 
number of new works of fiction pur- 
chased by nine large libraries ranged 
from 173 to 509. Pay duplicate collec- 
tions came in for some discussion, 

Adaline Bernstein, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, was named chairman of next 
year’s meeting. 

Public Documents round table 


The meeting here, presided over by R. 
A. Sawyer, devoted its discussion to the 
proposed Andresen depository library 
bill now before Congress. The bill pro- 
vides for the extension of the depository 
privilege to those libraries which are 
prepared to care for the publications 
properly, under regulations issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Professor Paul R. Fossum of Carleton 
College pointed out that many colleges 
have been excluded from the use of de- 
pository privileges by the inelastic pro- 
visions of the law, particularly in regard 
to geographical distribution. Most col- 
leges are now stressing original research 
in the work of their students, and un- 
derstand the importance of government 
documents in the study of the social sci- 
ences which cannot be successfully con- 
ducted without access to them. 

Mr. F. K, Walter, University of Min- 
nesota, said that the present method is 
ineffective and interlibrary loans are not 
a Satisfactory substitute, as most uni- 
versity libraries do not like to lend their 
books. Documents are well adapted to 
college work, but it is questionable 
whether the small college libraries should 
attempt to use the same materials as the 
universities. 

Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of 
documents, admitted the need for a 
change in the law governing distribution, 
He compared the provisions of the vari- 
ous bills recently offered and pointed out 
what he considered the faults of each. 
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He thot specifying certain classes of li- 
braries to receive them is not wise; that 
the emphasis should be on a library’s 
agreement to catalog, shelve and make 
available to the public all documents 
received; that no increase in the total 
number of depository libraries should be 
possible, and that libraries should be 
dropped from the list immediately if they 
fail to comply with regulations. He 
stated that the selection of depository 
libraries should not be the duty of the 
federal officials, but of the state library 
commissions. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman of the University 
of Chicago urged a nationwide survey 
of document needs and a division of 
labor in the formation of collections, 

Rollin A. Sawyer, chairman of the 
round table, stressed the importance of 
the subject and stated that the A. L. A. 
should scrutinize all such legislation be- 
cause the greatly increased interest in 
public documents must inevitably result 
in modifying the method of distribution. 

Publicity round table 

Lively discussion followed the address 
of Professor J. R. McGaughy of Colum- 
bia University when his chosen subject, 
“Raising salaries,” embodied such state- 
ments as, “A mediocre man could expect 
better pay than a better qualified woman 
in the library profession since the law 
of supply and demand made the demand 
greater than the supply.” 

The methods used and approved for 
raising salaries were the objective meth- 
od—what is the job, how well is it being 
done, what training and experience has 
the individual brought to it; and the sub- 
jective method whereby results were 
measured by what people thot of the in- 
dividual. Neither method could be fol- 
lowed by the library profession, since 
there was no standard classification of 
positions. In discarding both methods, 
Professor McGaughy advocated the use 
of an outside agency to agitate study of 
the salary situation in the library field, 


such agency to cause necessary legisla- 
tion to be adopted, after complete find- 
ings had been analyzed by some compe- 
tent person. The need for such a study 
was apparent when the facts already as- 
sembled at A. L. A. by the Committee 
of salaries, of which Mr. Compton of St. 
Louis was chairman, revealed the situa- 
tion that the library profession was 
among the poorest paid of all profes- 
sions. Professor McGaughy told of the 
efforts and what had been obtained in 
the New York campaign for the raising 
of teachers’ salaries. The mandatory 
statute which the women teachers had 
enacted, whereby equal pay for equal 
training and ability, was condemned, 
since the law of supply and demand was 
disregarded. And Professor McGaughy 
considered it a useless expenditure of 
funds to pay more for a product when 
the over-supply would make it possible 
to secure good material for less pay. 

Entering into the discussion were 
John Kaiser of Oakland, California, 
Miss Leavitt of New York City, and 
Ethel McCollough of Evansville, Indi- 
ana. Miss McCullough raised the ques- 
tion, If we have unequal pay, a man of 
low calibre might be continued, and how 
could that man be eliminated? Keep- 
ing out the misfits thru more rigid en- 
trance qualification requirements was the 
remedy suggested by Professor Mc- 
Gaughy. 

Mr. Compton stated he would like to 
see right facts presented for the best pos- 
sible staff and salary comparisons with 
other cities. The amount given for be- 
ginning salary to library school gradu- 
ates as $1,500, and with one year’s ex- 
perience as $1,600, was deemed compar- 
able with teachers’ salaries, according to 
Professor McGaughy. When the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘“‘Are the low salaries of 
librarians due to lack of training,” Pro- 
fessor McGaughy replied, “Librarians 
are better trained on an average than 
teachers.” 
























Mr. Kaiser gave a summary of Cali- 
fornia findings regarding the study of 
librarians’ salaries, and the meeting 
ended with a motion that the A. L. A. 
Committee on salaries be requested to 
correlate the work of the various library 
associations regarding salaries to help 
the national situation first and the local 
situation later; such committee to study 
nomenclature, entrance requirements and 
standard classification of positions. The 
motion carried and the meeting ad- 
journed, 

Readers’ Advisers’ round table 

Over 125 librarians attended the meet- 
ing on June 23, coming from all parts 
of the country. The discussions devel- 
oped from the topics assembled from 
readers’ advisers by the chairman, F. K. 
W. Drury. In considering “Interview- 
ing,” many methods were described for 
interesting readers in special topics, from 
the display of Reading with a Purpose 
courses to slips in the books on the 
shelves referring to courses of which the 
books are a part, from posters in the 
library to letters to principals and radio 
talks about the readers’ advisory service. 
Libraries are more and more taking care 
of the newly registered patron. In some 
cases he is turned over in person by the 
registration desk to the readers’ adviser 
who acts as interpreter, guide and host. 

The value of good records was pointed 
out, and the incidental good will devel- 
oped by the use of “hobby cards” was 
emphasized. In the larger libraries, the 
staff of the readers’ bureau was urged 
to hold stated meetings in order to ex- 
change information and keep the files 
more wiiform. 

The round table expressed the opinion 
that the work with young people should 
be affiliated with the adult education de- 
partment rather than with the children’s 
room. It also believes that book selec- 
tion is the most important course in a 
library school in preparation for readers’ 
advisory work. 
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Young People’s Reading round table 

At the meeting held June 24, the chair- 
man of the Section, Jean C. Roos of 
Cleveland gave a brief survey of the 
field of specialized work with young 
people in public libraries, urging the im- 
portance of work with that particular 
group. 

Speaking on “The public library and 
specialized work with young people,” 
Mary Harper of East Cleveland pointed 
out the importance of successful contacts 
of the young people’s librarian with her 
particular public, and close relationship 
with and a sympathetic understanding of 
her work by the rest of the staff. Con- 
tacts with the young people may be made 
thru book lists, both general and indi- 
vidual ; book talks; a book club; but best 
of all, thru a personal friendly interest 
in the individual. 

Mary J. Cain of the Indianapolis public 
library read her paper on “The young 
people’s librarian and vocational guid- 
ance.” She stressed the importance of 
keeping book lists and collections up-to- 
date in this work. Coping adequately 
with a vocational guidance program is 
more than having the right number of 
books and magazines on guidance and 
occupations and being able to produce 
them on demand—bibliographies and col- 
lections are apt to be dull and unpromis- 
ing until lighted with the rays of inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Instructors, stu- 
dents and parents have become one- 
minded on the matter of education for 
a life work, producing a great deal of 
earnest cooperation which is overflowing 
into the library, and the library should 
respond with enthusiasm. So fortified, 
the vocational guidance movement should 
bring high school and public library 
closer together and make them allies in 
the work with and for young people. 

May Lamberton Becker gave a most 
enlivening and illuminating address on 
“The tastes of the teens: books young 
people prefer and why.” 
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Association of American library schools 

A meeting of the Association of 
American library schools was held June 
24, with representatives of 17 schools 
present. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Clara E. Howard, Emory Univer- 
sity library school; vice-president, Carl- 
ton B. Joeckel, University of Michigan 
library school. The association voted to 
become a sustaining member of the A. 
L. A, 

A program was presented under the 
chairmanship of Helen Martin, dealing 
with the general subject of the profes- 
sional status of the children’s librarian. 
It was the thot of many that this sub- 
ject should have had a larger audience 
of executives, children’s librarians them- 
selves, and in fact an audience of more 
general character than was offered in 
the meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican library schools. 

The next day a joint meeting with the 
Professional Training section under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Mary Duncan Car- 
ter dealt with various aspects of the 
placement problem from the point of 
view of the A. L. A. Personnel division, 
Library School Placement bureau, the 
library executive and the library school 
graduate. Here again is a subject that 
many persons vitally interested feel has 
not reached a point of development 
highly satisfactory to those most con- 
cerned. With all the sources of activity 
represented in the same line of work, 
results on every side should be more 
productive of satisfaction. Perhaps no 
other offer of assistance to would-be 
workers is subject to as much criticism as 
are the efforts of the various bodies en- 
gaged in placement work. Even the A. 
L. A. Personnel division is not free from 
it. 

[The great extent of ground to be 
covered in reporting the various meet- 
ings at New Haven necessitated exten- 
sive cutting of the reports sent in by the 
secretaries of the various groups. Be- 


cause of necessary condensations, the 
signatures of the contributors were 
omitted. Most of the reports were ex- 
cellent and it is regretful that they could 
not be printed as prepared, but the Pro- 
ceedings will supply the items lacking. ] 


Conference notes 


Annual rather than biennial confer- 
ences were favored by those of the mem- 
bership who voted, 2,651 of whom voted 
for the former as against 1,580 for the 
latter. 


The very moderate taxi fares gave 
joy to the weary librarian and also 
spurred her to indulge herself to a treat 
in that line so frequently that the low 
fare hardly counted in the sum total of 
expenses. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth received the 
Newbery medal for her book, The cat 
who went to Heaven, as the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s 
literature during the past year. 

New Haven, Connecticut, has lost 
some of its observance of the law with 
which it was long credited, judging by 
very perceptible evidence displayed on 
the occasion of exchange of greetings at 
the close of the day’s work, 


The recently acquired graft on the li- 
brary tree of New Haven, Charles E. 
Rush, seemed to fit quite well into the 
new environment but there was a new 
aspect about C. E.R. Was it an acquisi- 
tion of the New England air, or was it 
the absence of the black Windsor tie? 


The Faculty club was a joy to many 
who were able to enter its portals, to 
behold its antiquity and to enjoy the 
memories left by former associations 
connected with the place. The Brown 
University librarian especially was 
moved to repeat over and over again, 
“Stand, my braves! The ground’s your 
own.” And the J. Pierpont who wrote 
these words was revered more than his 
illustrious namesake of recent years. 























The week of the convention was the 
time chosen to repair a number of the 
streets around the campus and, of course, 
the building period was in full blast in 
vacation time, so that the ecstasy oc- 
casioned by the beautiful green and its 
environments was often disturbed by a 
misstep that brought the sojourner liter- 
ally down to earth. 

One is forced to wonder occasionally 
what the average college professor who 
lectures for a consideration in various 
outlying districts in the country really 
thinks of librarians as audience material. 
In his recital of “The librarian’s oppor- 
tunity,” the celebrated author of “As 
I like it” repeated many of the anec- 
dotes, brash opinions and popular jokes 
with which he has been regaling his au- 
dience for a much longer period than 
his stories have remained fresh. And, 
again, the college professor who has not 
realized that the educational movement 
within the library has swept over him 
and his peculiar brand, will insist on 
setting up the work, ideas, customs and 
manners of the teacher as a model for 
the librarian. One can but wonder what 
it would take to make the school per- 
son realize that by his failure to compre- 
hend, he is working himself into a side 
show and that the “big performance” is 
in the other tent. 

Special train to New Haven 

For the special train starting from 
Chicago, arrangements were made for a 
stop over, Sunday, June 21, at the battle- 
fields of Gettysburg. Here government 
guides pointed out the various memorials 
of that three-day battle. The hallowed 
spot made unsuspectingly famous by the 
dedicatory address of the first martyred 
president was too full of sad memories 
for the thotful to do more than increase 
their reverence; and for the unthinking, 
just one more item in the day’s journey. 
Next morning the delegates from the 
East joined the party from the West at 
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Baltimore and proceeded further to- 
gether. 
Post conference trip 

The proposed itinerary of the post 
conference trip offered ground for large 
expectation of pleasure and _ interest. 
This expectation was fulfilled. Leaving 
New Haven, June 28, the several busses 
proceeded northward, carrying the 130 
passengers, crossing and recrossing the 
Connecticut River at various places, go- 
ing thru and by beautiful towns, historic 
places and scenery unsurpassed in the 
whole country. Such names as Saybrook, 
Hartford, Amherst, Deerfield, Brattle- 
boro, Williamstown, Bennington, Mo- 
hawk Trail and Pittsfield brought mem- 
ories of the thrills received in the early 
perusal of the stories of the days of New 
England colonists. Here were places 
themselves which before had only been 
names—Mark Twain’s former home in 
Hartford; the homes of Emily Dickin- 
son and Helen Hunt Jackson in Am- 
herst ; the vicinity of Cummington, made 
famous by the long-time presence of 
William Cullen Bryant and Russell Con- 
way ; Pittsfield—all in the midst of Wwon- 
derful New England scenery amid which 
it was good to be alive in June. 

All the expectations of seeing well- 
equipped and well-administered libraries 
in Middletown, Hartford, Springfield, 
Amherst, Pittsfield and Williamstown 
were more than fulfilled, while stops at 
a number of smaller places showed what 
could be done when the real library spirit 
prevailed. Hospitality by the hosts of 
Middletown, Hartford, Springfield, 
Pittsfield and other places, closing with 
that of the veteran A. L. A. member 
in his beautiful estate at Stockbridge, 
left grateful memories for those who 
had been permitted to enjoy them. New 
Haven was finally reached, July 2, and 
with great satisfaction over the pleasures 
of the week. Many resolved to revisit 
the charming, localities which, of neces- 
sity, had been too hurriedly passed by. 
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Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Annual conference, June 15-17, Gearhart, 
Oregon 

The meeting at Gearhart was the 
twenty-first anniversary of the P. N. L. 
A. This year the association was for- 
tunate in meeting in a seaside hotel be- 
fore the opening of the season, and the 
friendly intercourse made possible by the 
absence of other attractions was much 
appreciated by the 160 who registered. 

In opening the meeting, the president, 
Ellen Garfield Smith of Walla Walla, 
Washington, emphasized the part played 
by the small library in the community 
and the need of careful book selection 
to “offset the cheapening influence of 
much that comes over the radio, on the 
screen and on the news stand.” 

Following reports from officers and 
committees, William H. Galvani, mayor 
of Seaside, Oregon, spoke on “Our sub- 
lime heritage.” Mr. Galvani, a retired 
engineer and a booklover, passed on to 
his audience his enthusiasm for this 
heritage of fine literature. In closing he 
urged librarians to do their part in pro- 
moting a movement for more durable 
bindings. 

At the meeting of the College and 
Reference section, the question of rec- 
reational reading among college students 
was discussed by Mrs. Mabel E. Mc- 
Clain of the University of Oregon and 
Ruth Reynolds of Whitman College, 
while Mrs. Katherine Wilkinson of the 
Public library, Seattle, Washington, 
spoke of recreational reading among 
public library readers. Miss Reynolds 
told of the plans used in various col- 
leges—browsing rooms, reading clubs, 
rental collections and reading for honors. 
Mrs, Wilkinson urged librarians to read 
more books and fewer reviews thus “en- 
abling themselves to share an enthusi- 
asm that is bound to be contagious about 
a few books they have actually read, in- 
stead of merely quoting reviews.” 

Gertrude M. Suess, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, discussed quite 
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fully the reserved book systems of a num- 
ber of colleges and universities. “Border 
line reference books” were considered 
from the college standpoint by Mrs. 
Marie Hull Jackson of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, and from the pub- 
lic library standpoint by Joan V. Ansley 
of the Library Association of Portland. 

In the County Libraries section, an in- 
teresting account of the Carnegie dem- 
onstration now being carried on in Brit- 
ish Columbia was given by the director, 
Dr. Helen G. Stewart. This experiment 
in regional library service which has 
been in operation 15 months now min- 
isters to a population of nearly 45,000, 
in an area of 1,600 square miles. 

The School Libraries section was de- 
voted to discussions of effective school 
library service, general reading and book 
selection for the school library, and to 
a consideration of the school library 
standards proposed for adoption at the 
recent meeting of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of secondary and higher schools. 

The Catalog section considered cata- 
loging problems of small and large li- 
braries. Thelma L. Edwards, University 
of Washington, discussed “The Dewey 
classification expansion for psychology” 
in which she considered the expansion 
to be published in the thirteenth edition 
and quoted Dr. Edwin Guthrie of the 
Psychology department of the University 
of Washington, who said he found only 
one outstanding error but “for almost 
one-half of the detailed sub-classes it 
would be impossible to find so much as 
a single journal article which would con- 
fine itself to that item.” 

Suggestions for Book Week projects 
given in the Children’s section ranged 
from the simplest use of book jackets 
to elaborate puppet shows. Two book 


talks given by Ann Wilson and Sonja 
Wennerblad reviewed Judith Lankester 
by Allen, and Hindu fables by Mukerji. 
Siri Andrews of the University of 
Washington library school stressed the 
necessity of adequate training for the. 




















children’s librarian and of familiarity 
with children’s books, old and new. 

In the Small Libraries section, Agnes 
Bush of the Seattle public library dis- 
cussed government documents and dis- 
tributed a mimeographed list of recent 
ones of special value. Maud Stone of 
the United States Forest Service library 
talked on forestry service publications. 
The work of the Missoula public library, 
both for city and county, was described 
by the librarian, Elizabeth B. Powell, 
who told of their library car at the head- 
quarters camp of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, and of their service 
in a sparsely settled area of more than 
2,500 square miles. In discussing “The 
control of theft and mutilation in the 
public library,” Irene McKibben of the 
Public library, Tacoma, Washington, 
said that much of the mutilation can be 
traced to school requirements for pic- 
torial material in notebooks. Detection 
and prosecution of theft is not easy, she 
found, and conviction frequently is 
difficult. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 16, S. 
Stephenson Smith, author of The craft 
of the critic, addressed the association 
on “The library as arbiter.” He com- 
pared the librarian to the writer of 
comedy, who must take some stand on 
morals, must pay some attention to the 
gayer popular arts and must have a sense 
of humor. He said that the library 
should be an arbiter of taste, not merely 
the guardian, but the instigator and for- 
warder of the best. 

At the Wednesday morning session, 
Walter W. R. May, associate editor of 
The Oregonian, Portland, spoke on “Ad- 
vertising the library” and from his wide 
experience in the advertising field gave 
many helpful suggestions for bringing 
the library and its contents to the atten- 
tion of the people of the community. 

The Necrology committee reported the 
deaths of Jesse M. Hitt, Washington 
state library; M. Gertrude Buckhous, 
University of Montana; Charlotte S. 
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Best, Seattle public library, and Judge 
L. J. Goodrich, trustee, Public library, 
Toppenish, Washington. 

The association was honored at its 
banquet Monday night by a brief address 
from the Governor of Oregon, Julius L. 
Meier, who with his party were guests 
at the hotel during the meeting of the 
association. Clever stunts and an orig- 
inal play on the making of the modern 
book were put on under the chairman- 
ship of Gladys Hamley of Portland. 

On Tuesday evening, June 16, the as- 
sociation entertained a number of Ore- 
gon authors who spoke or read from 
their works—Verne Bright, Sabra Con- 
nor, Howard McKinley Corning, Ethel 
Romig Fuller, Theodore A. Harper, 
Sheba Hargreaves, Alexander Hull, Ben 
Hur Lampman and Philip H. Parrish. 
The selections of poetry and essay, of 
humor and whimsical speech were de- 
lightful and the closing talk by Mr. Par- 
rish in which he gave the historical 
background of Gearhart and read from 
his book, Before the covered wagon, 
made a perfect finish for a most enjoy- 
able evening. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, Nell Unger, Reed College, 
Portland; first vice-president, Margaret 
Clay, Public library, Victoria, B. C.; 
second vice-president, Julia T. Lynch, 
Public library, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
secretary, Edwina Casey, Public library, 
Tacoma, Washington; treasurer, Ora L. 
Maxwell, Public library, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Mirpau G. Biair 
Secretary 





Library Conference at Bansberia, 
India 
A successful library meeting was held 
at Bansberia, India, June 28, under the 
presidency of Sir P. C. Roy who pre- 
sided over the general sessions, Mr. S. 
N. Kumar, superintendent of reading 
rooms, Imperial library, Calcutta, was 
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chairman of the Public Libraries section. 
The proposition of adopting the decimal 
classification for Bengali books, for some 
time under discussion, was accepted. A 
number of eminent local men interested 
in education were present and welcomed 
the delegates. Messages from library 
organizations and eminent librarians in 
other countries were read by Mr. T. C. 
Dutta. Among those heard from were 
the American Library Association, Li- 
brary Association of London, Madras 
Library Association, associations for 
adult education, the director of libraries 
in Bulgaria, Melvil Dewey and others 
—all wishing speedy development of li- 
brary activities in India. 

In his presidential address, Sir P. C. 
Roy stressed the importance of library 
service in that it fosters acquaintance 
with the best brains of the world and 
the best of the literary treasures, He 
paid a glowing tribute to the service of 
books which he had enjoyed for the past 
60 years, endorsing the statement of 
other eminent persons that libraries are 
more beneficial than academic univer- 
sities of the day. 

The following important resolutions 
were adopted: 1) Approval of the Ben- 
gal local self-government authorizing the 
district boards to spend money on libra- 
ries; 2) library service should be a fea- 
ture in the schedule of education in the 
future constitution of India; 3) request 
to be sent to the government of India for 
early conversion of the Imperial library 
into a copyright library; 4) expression 
of good will and appreciation to be 
sent to librarians and institutions who 
contributed to the conference. 

The library exhibits attracted much 
public attention. In these were books, 
reports, publicity material, library laws 
of different countries, plans and photos 
of library buildings, library journals, 
etc. The publications of the Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace were 
displayed in different booths with suit- 
able posters. 


The publicity campaign 
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material of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was highly appreciated. 

The first issue of Pathagar, the library 
journal in Bengali, will shortly be pub- 
lished. This will contain library mate- 
rial suitable for such a periodical, and 
editors of journals and library bulletins 
of a similar nature are invited to send 
their publications for review in the Path- 
agar and also for exchange. 

T. C. Dutta 
Publicity secretary 


All Bengal library association 
Bansberia, District Hooghly, India 





Library Meetings 

Chicago— The following are the present 
officers of the Chicago library club, 1931- 
32: President, Julia A. Baker, Wood- 
lawn branch, Chicago public library; first 
vice-president, J. K. Wilcox, John Crerar 
library; second vice-president, Ida F. 
Wright, Evanston public library; treas- 
urer, Caroline Bernhardt, Chicago pub- 
lic library, and secretary, Margaret E. 
Vinton, American Library Association. 


Iowa— The conference for library 
workers which is conducted annually by 
the University of Iowa extension depart- 
ment and summer library school was held 
this year on July 10-11. Over 100 were 
in attendance, including students, visitors 
from the state, local librarians, and 
others, 

The general subject of the conference 
was “The stimulation of reading and of 
the use of books in general.” This sub- 
ject was discussed under three heads: 
“The reading of children” by Mrs, Al- 
fred H. P. Sayers of Chicago and Letha 
M. Davidson, Public library, Ames, 
Iowa; “The reading of students” by Na- 
than van Patten, director of libraries of 
Stanford University, and Milton E. 
Lord, director of libraries, University of 
Iowa; “The reading of adults” by Doug- 
las Waples, Graduate library school, 























University of Chicago, and Georgia G. 
McAfee, Public library, Lima, Ohio. 
Professor Ernest Horn and Professor 
E. P. Kuhl, both of the University of 
Iowa, shared with the audience their 
experiences in “The buying of books for 
personal reading.” 

A delightful social feature of the con- 
ference was a picnic supper at which 80 
persons were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton E. Lord at their country home 
near Iowa City. 

EMMA FELSENTHAL 


Massachusetts—Present officers of the 
Massachusetts library club _ include: 
President, F. W. Faxon, Boston; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Frances R. Coe, 
State library, Boston; second vice-presi- 
dent, Julius Lucht, Newton library; 
treasurer, Vivian J. Morse, Somerville; 
secretaries, Mary H. Davis, Medford, 
and Elizabeth W. Reed, General Hos- 
pital library, Boston, and delegate to A. 
L. A. Council, Leslie T. Little, Waltham. 


Coming meetings 

Iowa library association annual meet- 
ing, Cedar Rapids, October 6-8. 

Michigan library association annual 
meeting, Battle Creek, October 7-9. 

Colorado library association and Wy- 
oming library association joint meeting, 
Boulder, Colorado, October 8-10. 

Minnesota library association meeting, 
Faribault, October 8-10. 

Nebraska library association meeting, 
Omaha, October 13-15. 

Wisconsin library association annual 
meeting, Milwaukee, October 14-16. 

Kentucky library association annual 
meeting, Louisville, October 15-16. 

New Jersey library association fall 
meeting, Trenton, October 16. 

Kansas library association convention, 
Wichita, October 20-22, 

Pennsylvania library association an- 
nual meeting, Pittsburgh, October 20-23. 

Illinois library association annual 
meeting, Peoria, October 21-23. 
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meeting, Hattiesburg, October 22-24. 

South Dakota library association meet- 
ing, Aberdeen, October 28-30. 

Indiana library association and Indi- 
ana library trustees’ association joint 
meeting, Indianapolis, October 28-30. 

Texas library association biennial 
meeting, San Antonio, October 28-31. 

Missouri library association meeting, 
Cape Girardeau, October 29-31. 

North Carolina library association bi- 
ennial meeting, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, November 12-13. 

American Library Association Mid- 
winter meeting, Hotel Drake, Chicago, 
December 28-31. 

American Library Association annual 
meeting, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
25-30, 1932. 


Comments on coming meetings 

At the joint meeting of the Indiana 
library association and Indiana library 
trustees association there will be featured 
programs on books and literature and li- 
brary training, and an opportunity to 
hear and get acquainted with Indiana 
authors. 

The program for the Wisconsin li- 
brary association annual meeting an- 
nounces as its principal speakers: Frank 
O. Holt, Della McGregor, Mary K. 
Reely, Mrs. Winifred Davis and Lew 
Sarett. 

Plans for the program of the South 
Dakota library association meeting in- 
clude Gratia A. Countryman of Minne- 
apolis as guest speaker, besides several 
prominent speakers among their own 
group. 

The tentative program of the Iowa 
library association meeting lists some in- 
teresting addresses by Milton E. Lord, 
Lelia S. Wilson, Johnson Brigham and 
F. K. W. Drury. 

Carl Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., 
will be one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Kansas library associa- 


Mississippi library association annual 
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tion. Mr. Bakkum who spent the sum- 
mer in Russia will give his reactions to 
the Russian situation. One day of the 
meeting will be given over to a rural 
library conference. 

Several speakers outside the library 
field have been scheduled for the Michi- 
gan library association meeting: Con- 
stance Rourke, Will D. Howe and Pro- 
fessor Louis Karpinski. Carl B. Roden 
and William W. Bishop will also make 
addresses. 

A library institute conducted by the 
Nebraska library commission will be held 
October 13 in connection with the annual 
state library meeting. 

A special feature of the Minnesota li- 
brary association meeting will be an ad- 
dress by Carl Van Doren on American 
literature and European literature, 

Plans for the Pennsylvania library 
association meeting for 1931 indicate 
that more time will be given to library 
visits and demonstrations than to formal 
sessions, 





Reference Room, Public Library 
(Written by Ethel Romig Fuller, Oregon poet) 


An elderly soul with a quavery smile 

Thumbs over a time-yellowed newspaper 
file, 

A youth at her side scowls with a look: 

Napoleonic at his closed history book. 

Hands clasping rotundity; head, shining- 


A searcher for truth sleeps in his chair. 

Over the way, tongue strangely prehensile 

A girl maps the sky with the stub of a 
pencil, 

While a woman, her soul on fire like a 


taper, 

Indites that chef-d’auvre, her annual club 
paper— 

Writing her heart’s blood into the media 

Of critics’ reports and encyclopedia. 

A librarian preens her honey-smooth hair 

With a self-conscious satisfied air 

And a little school-ma’am in a simple dark 
dress 

Lifts eyes of a startling wide grey starri- 


ness— 
If any should glance my way, would they 


see 
Something tragic or comic in commonplace 
me?—The Highroad. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A list of recent Polish books. recom- 
mended for public library purchase has 
been compiled by Edna Phillips, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on 
work with the foreign born. This list 
appeared in the July number of Poland 
America. 


In the Christian Science Monitor for 
August 11, 1931, appears an article by 
a prisoner in a western penitentiary who 
has used his prison library to educate 
himself. It is a well presented expression 
of sincere gratitude for the pleasure and 
profit he has received in his use of the 
prison library, and a plea for books and 
service in other prisons. 


The new catalog of U. S. Government 
publications on education prepared by 
the Federal Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now available for free 
distribution. The catalog lists more than 
1,100 studies under 250 sub-classifications 
which cover practically every branch of 
the educational field. It also mentions 
four ways to secure Government publica- 
tions. 


The H. E. Huntington library, San 
Marino, California, in codperation with 
the Harvard University Press has begun 
the publication of what is to be termed 
The Huntington Library Bulletin, This 
will announce the accessions and devel- 
opment of material in the Huntington 
library, from time to time, with such 
information about them as may be of 
general interest to scholars and users of 
its rare collections. The material of the 
bulletin is to be furnished by the Hunt- 
ington library and printed and distri- 
buted by the Harvard University Press 
which will take care of the subscriptions, ' 


A bibliography of bibliographies in 
electrical engineering, 1918-1929, has 
been published by the Special Libraries 
association, New York City. Approxi- 
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mately 25,000 references are presented 
under 2,500 different subject entries 
covering all phases of electrical engineer- 
ing. The arrangement is alphabetical 
under specific headings. The headings 
selected were so carefully checked to de- 
termine the best current usage that the 
bibliography may well serve as a model 
list of subject headings for an electrical 
engineering library or file. 


Librarians will be glad to know that 
their long-time favorite among those 
who make library lists, Theresa W. 
Elmendorf, has compiled a guide for 
readers under the title Poetry and poets. 
Those familiar with Mrs. Elmendorf’s 
treatment. and style in discussing the 
fine things in literature will anticipate 
with pleasure the receipt of this new 
volume, and those who have not yet 
learned of her gift of presentation in 
comment and criticism have a rare treat 
in store, as in perusing this they will 
see unerring good taste, clear under- 
standing and keen appreciation of the 
true, the good and the beautiful found 
in literature. 


Compton’s weekly bulletin (Better 
Business) for June 15 gives the story of 
the preparation of the late revision of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, a 
story of a stupendous work. This re- 
vision, which includes 2,800 changes in 
text and pictures and the making of the 
10 volume edition into the new 16 vol- 
ume edition with the no-split-letter ar- 
rangement, was an immense and costly 
undertaking. About 200 alterations were 
required to get in all the final returns 
of the 1930 United States census alone. 
This occasioned much delay in printing 
because of the necessary rearranging of 
pages and forms, and throws an interest- 
ing light on the process of the make-up 
of a book—a thing which is not widely 
understood even by librarians. Similar 
delays arose thru changes in the many 
subjects presented in the set, both in text 
and illustrations. 


The bulletin’s story also tells the aims, 
objects and processes of the revision, 
worthy of perusal for the interesting 
information it contains. Better Business 
and the reprint, “Flags of all nations,” 
from the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia will be sent free to any librarian 
who is interested. Every school library 
will find the latter pamphlet of special 
value as an addition to history material. 





New Vatican Library Cataloging 
Rules? 


The above volume arose from the de- 
cision to make a new general card cata- 
log of the printed books in the Vatican 
library. Up to this time, in order to 
find out whether the library had a cer- 
tain item, it was necessary to run thru 
15 catalogs, some printed, some in manu- 
script volumes, and some on catalog 
cards, compiled each according to dif- 
ferent standards. To put an end to the 
great inconvenience that this caused, 
when the present Pope assumed the pre- 
fecture of the library at the end of 1914, 
it was decided to make a new single gen- 
eral catalog. To save time, while cata- 
loging the current accessions and the 
various recently acquired collections not 
yet fully classified, the titles of the books 
in the older collections were recopied on 
cards. The work was continued more 
or less on this line, until an offer of aid 
in the undertaking of a new catalog was 
made by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. As was widely an- 
nounced at the time, the offer was ac- 
cepted and the work done accordingly.’ 

The first concern was to decide on the 
type of catalog and to establish the rules 
to be followed, which was done. The type 
known as the dictionary catalog was 





* Biblioteca Apostoli Vati Norme per il 
degli te ti. Cittu del Vaticano, Biblio- 
teca Apostolica Vaticana, 1931. 8 vo., pp. vii, 400. 


2The plans, purposes and progress of the im- 
portant work of cataloging the Vatican library were 
fully dealt with in current numbers of LIBRARIES 
and other library journals in 1928. 
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adopted. Moreover, it was decided to 
follow tentatively the Regole per la com- 
pilazione del catalogo alfabetico, Roma, 
1922, prescribed for the Italian govern- 
ment libraries. However, there were 
various changes agreed upon, some with 
a view to approaching more nearly the 
Anglo-American rules, some out of con- 
sideration for the generality of scholars 
who use the Vatican library and who 
come from widespread countries with 
varying library standards and practices. 

After working several months, it was 
felt that the aforementioned Italian 
rules did not suffice, first, because it was 
impossible to obtain enough copies of 
the printed rules, the edition being ex- 
hausted and a reprint in the near future 
very unlikely; secondly, because on vari- 
ous points they did not go into detail as 
far as seemed advisable; finally, there 
were lacking rules for the selection of 
subject entries—a section of prime ne- 
cessity for the making of a dictionary 
catalog. Mr. John Ansteinsson, libra- 
rian of the Norwegian Technical high 
school, Trondhjem, one of the catalog- 
ers who remained in Rome until June, 
1930, completely revised the Rules with 
new examples selected for the most part 
from cards in the new catalog. 

In reéditing the Rules, it was held asa 
well-established principle that users of 
the Vatican would come from many dif- 
ferent countries and naturally each one 
would look for proper names as he was 
accustomed to seeing them, that is, in the 
form and order adopted by the libraries 
of his respective country. Therefore, 
in the new catalog the geographical 
names (with the exception of a few 
cities in the Orient) are usually entered 
after the manner prevailing in the coun- 
try in question (e. g., Miinchen, Wien, 
Venezia), tho there are many exceptions 
to this rule. Likewise, the initial par- 


ticles of family names are put before or 
after the name according to the use of 
the country to which the family be- 
longs (e. g., Da Ponte, Della Volpaia, 
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Degli Alberti, Du Pérac, La Borderie). 
Finally, bearing in mind the cultural 
backgrounds of the users of the Vatican 
library, in this volume there has been a 
closer adherence to the Latin than there 
was in the Italian and in the Anglo- 
American rules. 

Thus the present Rules are the result 
of the collaboration of librarians of vari- 
ous nations, having in mind a cosmo- 
politan public. The compilers hope that 
it will prove one more step toward 
closer international collaboration, such 
as is desired and promoted in the library 
of the popes. 

Two dictionary catalogs are being 
made: one is the regular public catalog; 
and the other is the official catalog con- 
taining all the decisions on various 
points, official author and subject entries. 
In addition there is a classed catalog, 
arranged according to the L. C. scheme 
of classification, slightly modified to suit 
the exigencies of the Vatican library. 
In the reference room there is an author 
and title catalog of books shelved on 
the walls of that room, as well as a 
classed catalog listing these same books 
according to the classification adopted, 
thus serving as a topographical inventory 
of the various collections in the library. 

The Rules follow fairly closely the 
general outlines of the A. L. A. catalog 
rules, giving minute details and instruc- 
tions, with much more fullness. They 
are accompanied by a very generous 
number of examples which should prove 
of considerable value to the less experi- 
enced cataloger. The greater fullness 
is illustrated by a comparison of the 
heading Bible and other sacred books, 
to which the A. L. A. rules devote a 
half page, and the Norme, 18 pages. This 
should be discounted somewhat by the 
larger print and wider margins of the 
Vatican rules. 

A feature which should prove useful 
to American librarians is the detail about 
the Catholic church, religious orders, 
and the like. Under the heading Re- 
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ligiost is given a list of religious orders, 
with the initials to be added to the 
names of members. Special rules are 
given for the cataloging of publications 
of the Catholic church. 

There are naturally many variations 
from the accepted practice of American 
librarians. A somewhat amusing ex- 
ample is the rule regarding names of 
married women, which requires one to 
look under Beecher-Stowe, Harriet, for 
the works of that well-known author. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
form of entry, the transcription of the 
title-page, and the description of the 
book. Chapter four describes the sub- 
ject catalog, giving rules for assigning 
subject headings, and including the lists 
of subdivisions which follow very closely 
similar lists issued by the Library of 
Congress. Chapter five gives rules for 
arrangement of cards, and chapter six 
has tables of abbreviations, of numerals 
in five different languages, bibliograph- 
ical nomenclature and _ transliteration. 


_ An analytical index completes the work. 


This well-printed, well-edited volume 
of Rules will be especially weleomed 
by the catalogers in large scientific, in- 
stitutional and university libraries, as 
showing the trend of cataloging prac- 
tice. The decisions here recorded will 
be found helpful in mooted cases in li- 
braries scattered thruout the world. 

There is appended an English-Italian 
glossary of bibliographical terms which 
will be found helpful to those with a 
limited knowledge of Italian. 

While the name of Monsignor Eu- 
gene Tisserant appears nowhere in the 
volume, the influence of this modest 
scholar and active administrator who has 
recently been made associate prefect of 
the Vatican library is everywhere in evi- 
dence. He has been the Pope’s right- 
hand man in the modernization of this 
great library, particularly in the catalog- 
ing work and in making the unusual re- 
sources of the library available to 
scholars generally. 

THEODORE WESLEY Kocu 


Just What Is an Edition? 

The president of the A. P. A. wrote 
an article with the title “Just what an 
edition is” about 10 years ago. In the 
course of his discussion, he said some 
things that are as pertinent to the sale 
of editions today as when he said it. 

The following extract from the ad- 
dress is interesting: 

People are constantly inquiring “Just 
what is an edition?”—“Exactly what 
does a publisher mean when he adver- 
tises that such and such a book has 
reached its fifth, sixth or twenty-sixth 
edition ?”—“How many thousand copies 
constitute an edition ?”—and so on, These 
questions were put up to a noted East- 
ern publisher with a unique reputation 
for picking novels that will sell more 
than 100,000 copies—the publishing 
world knows what a rare article is the 
100,000 novel !—and the following is his 
explanation of the often abused word. 

The Standard dictionary defines an 
edition as “A special issue of a literary 
work”; also, “the number of copies is- 
sued at one time.” 

Naturally this is correct. But the 
query that comes next is, How many 
copies are usually issued to form an edi- 
tion? The answer is that the number 
varies, depending on the character and 
probable sale of the book. 

When manufacturing conditions were 
normal, it was possible in many instances 
to print as few as 500 and make a small 
profit. Now it is not possible, The aver- 
age edition of today for a new novel is 
about 5,000 copies; when this is sold 
and a new edition is printed, it is in its 
second edition, and so on. When you 
see printed in an advertisement that a 
book is in its “sixth edition” or “sixth 
printing,” it means that five editions have 
been sold, and the publisher is working 
on the sixth. The aggregate sale, how- 
ever, may be only 25,000 or possibly 
less. 

On the other hand, a first edition mav 
consist of 50,000-100,000 copies or even 
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more, This means the publisher has so 
much confidence in the book he is pub- 
lishing that he feels certain he can sell 
this great quantity—books enough to 
stretch 12 miles, end to end. 

When you know that out of about 
10,000 new books issued each year there 
are only five or six on the average that 
reach a sale of 100,000 or more within 
12 months of publication, you can realize 
what an edition of this size means, and 
it is no accident but, instead, a matter 
of careful forethot. 

This brings up the subject of best 
sellers. 

The elements that enter into the mak- 
ing of a best seller are a good book, a 
good writer, skilful merchandising, in- 
telligent advertising. 

Yet many a good and worth while book 
has never been a best seller; many a 
brilliant writer has never found the pub- 
lic he deserved; innumerable books that 
have been skilfully merchandised are 
gathering dust on the dealers’ shelves, 
and sorry is the story of the books that 
have had “sensational advertising” which 
have sold only to disgust a large portion 
of the public with books and advertising. 

To become a best seller requires more 
than any one of these elements. It takes 
a combination of a good book, a good 
writer, skilful merchandising and honest 
advertising on a big scale, to make a 
best seller. 

The principal trouble is that most peo- 
ple—and a lot of publishers among them 
—think a best seller is an artificial prod- 
uct, a consciously machine-made thing. 
It is not; it is essentially a human thing, 
a thing of fine feeling and sincerity, a 
thing that is in tune with millions of 
hearts and which, because it carries with 
it a note of joy, is deserving of every 
bit of success it wins. 

There are many who have the opinion 
that if a book is popular and sells, it 
simply cannot be worth while; that the 
fact that it is popular is enough to con- 
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demn it; that the really worth while 
books could not be popular because peo- 
ple would not understand them. 

It reminds me of an incident that a 
friend of mine related to me as follows: 


I picked up a tattered old book the other 
day, the kind one discovers up in grand- 
mother’s attic. 

It was written, so the title-page said, by 
one Vicesimus Knox, Master of Arts, and 
published in England in the year 1787. 

Poor old Mr. Knox! What he said about 
the manners and morals of his day sounded 
very familiar. He lamented the good old 
days—as we in these later years lament the 
good old days. 

But what amused me most, in Mr. Knox, 
were his comments on the authors of his 
day. He said there were too many of them, 
that they were shallow, interested in mak- 
ing money rather than literature and a lot 
of other mean things like that. 

This he wrote in the year 1787, during 
the very period when Fielding, Sterne, Rich- 
ardson, Smollett, Goldsmith, Robert Burns 
and many others were producing their im- 
mortal novels and poems! 

Poor old scholar! He was living in one 
of the greatest periods of English litera- 
ture and he did not know it! He was short- 
sighted. He failed to realize that when 
authors win the love and admiration of vast 
numbers of people it is because they are 
good authors and not because the public has 
poor taste. 

Thete have always been—there will al- 
ways be—people like Mr. Vicesimus Knox 
who feel that the only good author is a 
dead author, and the only good story an un- 
popular story. But the great public knows 
better and unfailingly claims its own. 


That is the reason many writers of 
today are called popular, just as Field- 
ing, Smollett and others were admired in 
their day. That is also the reason why 
“editions” vary so much in size. One 
book may be a “best seller” with a single 
edition, another relatively unknown with 
ten. 





A discussion of children’s books from 
the point of view of the children’s li- 
brarian, author, illustrator and book- 
seller is a feature of Children’s library 
yearbook, no. 3 compiled by the A. L. 
A. Committee on library work with 
children. 














Library Schools 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 
Anna P. Durand, formerly instructor 
in reference literature in the University 
of Illinois library school, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in library 
science in Carnegie library school of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to suc- 
ceed Martha Conner. Miss Conner, 
after an association of 10 years with 
Carnegie library school, has resigned 
and will take a year for rest and travel. 
Frances H. KEtty 
Associate director 


University of Chicago 

It is announced that Dr. J. C. M. 
Hanson, professor emeritus of catalog- 
ing and classification at the Graduate 
library school, University of Chicago, 
will be in residence during the spring 
quarter, 1932, instead of the winter 
quarter, 1932, as previously announced. 


University of Illinois library school 

At the summer session 118 students 
(10 were men) enrolled for the various 
courses. Of these, 26 were graduate 
students working toward their Master’s 
degree, and three received the degree. 

Enrolled in the courses of the first 
year’s work were 83 students, 19 of 
whom had attended one or more previ- 
ous summer sessions. 

There were nine students, all from 
Illinois public libraries, enrolled in the 
courses open to high school graduates in 
library positions. 

P. L. Wrinpsor 
Director 


Amelia Krieg has taken Frances 
Simpson’s place (resigned) as assistant 
director of the Library school. Miss 
Krieg is a native of Chicago, was gradu- 
ated from Chicago public schools, and 
received her B. L. S. and A. M. degrees 
from the University of Illinois. Her 
experience has been in the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers library and the libra- 
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ries of the University of Illinois and 
State University of Iowa. In this latter 
institution she has been head cataloger 
for several years, 


Nearly 200 former students of the Li- 
brary school attended the annual dinner 
of the Alumni association at New 
Haven, Thomas P. Ayers of: Richmond, 
Virginia, presiding. The new president 
of the association, Lois F. Shortess; 
President of the A. L. A., Adam 
Strohm; Mrs. Strohm; Mary Eileen 
Ahern and Amelia Krieg were at the 
speakers’ table. 

Anne Boyd gave an interesting account 
of the means by which Miss Simpson’s 
trip around the world was extended to 
include travel and visits in Greece. As 
was noted in June Liprartes, the Alum- 
ni association had contributed funds suf- 
ficient to give Miss Simpson a year of 
travel abroad. 

John S. Cleavinger, treasurer, made 
the annual report of the Student Loan 
fund, showing a very satisfactory growth 
in the sums available for lending to li- 
brary school students. 

Mr. Windsor introduced the newly 
appointed assistant director, Amelia 
Kreig. In a short speech, Miss Krieg 
expressed her pleasure at the confidence 
evidenced by her appointment and gave 
her pledge to perform the duties of the 
position to the best of her ability. 


Los Angeles public library 

Commencement exercises for the 31 
graduates were held on May 29. 

At the alumni dinner given for the 
graduating class, Helen E. Haines gave 
the address “The old and the new” with 
delightful recollections of her days with 
the Publishers’ Weekly in New York 
City and her memories of outstanding 
figures of the library world. Alumni of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Olive Sprong, ’25; vice-president, 
Mrs. Anna Marie Hook, ’14; secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte Munson, ’28, 
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There were 100 applications for en- 
trance to the 1931-32 class. Four of the 
31 candidates accepted are young men. 

Pratt Institute 

The class of 1932 enters with an en- 
rollment of 26. Geographically it rep- 
resents every section of the country, with 
5 from New England, 4 from New York 
state, 3 from the other Middle Atlantic 
states, 9 from the South, 2 from the 
Middle West, 1 from California, and 2 
from Canada. Of these, 21 are college 
graduates, 3 college under-graduates, 2 
have had high school only, and 1 is a 
private school graduate. The 6 who 
lack a degree have all come from and 
expect to return to library positions of 
responsibility. Their language equip- 
ment is good; all have studied French, 
25 Latin, 15 Spanish, 10 German, and 
3 Italian. They are an experienced 
group; 21 have had library experience 
of various sorts, 6 have taught, 7 have 
been in business, 2 have done social 
work. Only 3 graduates of 1931 have 
not been in some kind of work. Among 
the libraries represented by staff mem- 
bers are the New York, Washington, 
Greenville, South Carolina, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, New Haven, Kansas City, 
Tampa, Florida, and the Los Angeles 
public libraries. 

Nineteen members of the class of 1931 
have been placed. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


University of Washington 
The graduating class of the school for 
1931 consisted of 45 regular and 6 ad- 
vanced students, 16 of the former and 
all of the latter having received appoint- 
ments to date. 





The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, has been granted full accreditation 
for the 16 hour curriculum for training 
school librarians by the A. L. A. Board 
of education for librarianship. 


Another New School 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas, has completed arrange- 
ments to offer degrees in library science, 
thus especially meeting the needs in this 
field in the Southwest. The first courses 
were begun this past June during the 
summer school. 

The work this year will be directed 
by Mrs. Jessie Wickersham Luther who 
is a librarian of wide experience. She 
holds degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin and has lately been on the 
faculty of the Los Angeles School of 
library science. 

Our Lady of the Lake College was 
founded in 1896. The junior college de- 
partment was approved by the Texas 
State department in 1918. The follow- 
ing year the Texas University approved 
the senior college courses, and in the 
same year the College was admitted to 
the Texas Association of colleges. In 
1927, it was approved by the Association 
of American universities, and in 1930 
its graduates were received as full mem- 
bers of the Association of American uni- 
versity women. 





American Library Association 
Notes and news 
Miss Josephine Adams Rathbone spent 
several days in August at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters in consultation with the force 
there concerning the program for next 
year’s meeting. 


New A. L. A. publications displayed at 
the New Haven conference included: 


Books for junior colleges, compiled by Edna 
A. Hester; Children’s library yearbook, no. 3; 
College and reference library yearbook, no 3; 
Graded reading lists—bookmarks; Poetry and 
poets, a readers’ list by Theresa West Elmen- 
dorf; Recreational reading for young people, 
compiled by a committee of the A. L. A. School 
Libraries section; Reference books of 1930, 
a supplement to the Guide to.reference books, 
fifth edition, by Isadore G. Mudge; The 
teacher-librarians’ handbook, prepared by the 
Education committee of the A. L. A.; and 
What people want to read about, by Douglas 
Waples and Ralph W. Tyler. 
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Department of School Libraries 


There is no Past, so long as 
Books shall live-—Bulwer-Lytton 














An Experiment in Hiring Student 
Part-Time Assistants 


Cecil J. McHale, in charge of circulation, 
University of North Carolina library 


Unfortunate as the fact may be, the 
estimation in which a university library 
is held by perhaps 95 per cent of its pa- 
trons depends, for better or for worse, 
on the service rendered at the delivery 
desks. A mere tithe of the university 
public knows the reference librarian; 
fewer still even realize the existence of 
the specially trained workers tucked 
away in other departments, The head 
librarian they know not. What a respon- 
sibility, then, rests upon the circulation 
department, and particularly upon the 
attendants who wait on the desk! A 
hyper-critical borrower finds flaws in the 
promptness of one attendant and com- 
plains to the world of the “rotten serv- 
ice” of the library. Not of that one at- 
tendant, mind you, but of the library. 
A crapulous professor, after being given 
the reply pugnacious by a surly boy at 
the desk, forthwith, and for years there- 
after, publicly convicts the library of 
every kind of rascality. Another sees 
one of the more unpromising of his stu- 
dents running books and immediately 
sounds off to the effect that the library 


is pretty hard up if it must depend on. 


such as this fellow. 

In view of this responsibility it be- 
hooves the library to select its public 
representatives only after a season of 
prayer and meditation. Particularly is 
this true of libraries that man their de- 
livery desks with a changing personnel 
of student part-time assistants. 

The most convenient method of pick- 
ing a circulation assistant is by the “cut 
of his jib.” “Here’s a nice-appearing 
boy,” we say; “well dressed, good man- 





ners, looks you in the eye. We happen 
to need somebody right now—we'll take 
him on.” His jib may be redolent with 
the aroma of real worth to us—and it 
may not. In fact, the chances are rather 
against its being so is our experience in 
winnowing from the applicants who 
made a favorable first impression those 
who did not stand up under more rigor- 
ous scrutiny. A large percentage of col- 
lege boys fit the collegiate pattern, any- 
how; external niceties of appearance, 
dress, and manners most of them culti- 
vate. But most of them will not do for 
our purposes. 

We never hire sight unseen, no matter 
how highly an individual may be recom- 
mended. Applicants who write in from 
away are advised to come to the Univer- 
sity and apply in person. They are asked, 
at the same time, to consider the possi- 
bility of our not being able to hire them, 
and are discouraged from coming to 
school here solely on the strength of 
getting work in the library. Except in 
special instances, as a matter of course 
we discourage seniors because they will 
leave so soon, and professional and 
graduate students because their class 
schedules, with the many laboratory 
courses and heavy study load, are so full 
and so inflexible that it is difficult to ad- 
just them to our work schedule. In spite 
of this policy, we have employed students 
in commerce and in law—none in medi- 
cine or engineering—who have worked 
out very satisfactorily, tho their availa- 
bility during many hours of the day has 
been circumscribed, and become more so 
as they reached the junior and senior 
classes, 

Several progressive steps combine to 
make up our process of selecting likely 
material, the first of which steps may be 
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the only one or may lead to some or 
all of the others. A boy comes in and 
says he wants a job in the library. If 
we do not like his looks (the cut of his 
jib, of course, has something to do with 
it) we paint a dark picture of the scar- 
city of jobs and the number of applicants 
who will have to be considered ahead of 
him—all of which is true, and in his 
case doubly true, altho we tell him that 
we make no pretense of hiring in order 
of application. 

If the applicant is admitted within the 
railing, so to speak, of the preliminary 
interview, our next step is to have him 
fill out an application form. This form, 
prepared during the course of student 
personnel studies by F. F. Bradshaw, 
dean of students of the University of 
North Carolina, and supplemented by 
Donald Coney, assistant librarian, is 
printed on the inside of manila folders 
of letter size. The folders are also used 
to hold correspondence and other ma- 
terial dealing with applicants. On one 
side of the form, the applicant writes op- 
posite the printed directions such obvious 
formalities as his name, address, etc. He 
indicates what sort of work he has done 
before, what proportion of his college 
expenses he is paying, his father’s voca- 
tion, whether he can typewrite (touch, 
fair, not at all), his ability to print (by 
copying a sentence in which there are 
several numbers), two or three refer- 
ences, and, finally, his class schedule and 
the names of his courses, 

Apropos of the proportion of his col- 
lege expenses that he pays, it might be 
said, parenthetically, that in fairness to 
ourselves we do not look upon the library 
as a self-help bureau. Other things 


equal, we would favor the applicant who 
is working his way over the applicant 
who is not. 

On the other side of the folder, not 
filled in by the applicant, is space for 
such brief description as will identify 
him, for one may be called on later to 
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describe him. The remainder of the page 
is given over to the following questions: 
“How much English literature have you 
had? How much American? Had any 
foreign languages?” Unfortunately the 
gulf between “having” and knowing is 
often so profound that the answers to 
these questions merely start up the old 
speculation as to why most students have 
to “have” some of these things anyhow. 
(It usually is too great an imposition, 
for instance, to expect a student who 
says that he has had German to decipher 
a simple German book title!) - 

The next question concerns his aca- 
demic grades. We have no place in the 
library for the failing student: he is 
liable to being “flunked out” soon after 
we have taken pains to break him in. He 
has at least a fair chance of being what 
his grades indicate, altho they sometimes 
lie. Furthermore, the reputation of the 
library is not apt to be enhanced by hav- 
ing people observe that so-and-so is too 
obtuse to pass his courses but apparently 
not to work in the library. On the other 
hand, merely because a student is on the 
honor roll is no guarantee that he will 
be a titanic success as a circulation as- 
sistant. 

Finally comes a series of questions 
dealing with extra-curricular activities 
and interests. A student who is attempt- 
ing to work his way thru school, who at 
the same time is carrying many outside 
activities with all their obligations—that 
student is either a superman or a mere 
mortal who has bitten off more than he 
can chew. If the former, the library 
might take a chance on him, provided 
that there were enough hours left in his 
day; if the latter, we ought not further 
to burden his already overburdened pro- 
gram. “Big men on the campus,” ath- 
letes, and other student Jeaders, if any- 
thing inclines them to consider so mun- 
dane a status as employment in the li- 
brary, may fit in smoothly, and they may 
not. 

















The question concerning voluntary 
reading is apt to be revealing. He who 
says frankly that he is too busy going to 
school and trying to work his way is a 
type deserving sympathy. He who just 
does not read, because he is not inter- 
ested in so doing, or who says that he 
reads “a lot,” and, when pinned down, 
cannot recall anything that he has read— 
such a person, if hired, cannot be ex- 
pected to be more than a delivery boy 
who will handle books as if they were 
sacks of corn meal, and think as little 
about them. The student who has an in- 
telligent interest in reading and who can 
readily state what it is and recall two 
or three titles that he has lately read, is 
fairly likely to be able to handle books 
with a modicum of intelligence. 

The applicant has answered questions 
both written and oral concerning him- 
self. We now can form a slightly better 
impression of him and have an idea as 
to whether we still consider him likely 
enough material to warrant our spend- 
ing more time on him. If we think not, 
we tell him that we shall be glad to keep 
his application on file but that, in fair- 
ness to him, we cannot say when we shall 
need him, or that we shall need him at 
all. If we consider him a good prospect, 
we give him a written examination in an 
attempt to discover something concerning 
what he knows about authors and titles, 
how accurately he can reason, and what 
he has observed of things that he pre- 
sumably has seen and used. Often he 
does not have time to take his examina- 
tion immediately after the interview. If 
he does not, so much the better, for we 
have opportunity to observe him at an- 
other time. 

This examination deals, first, with de- 
tails about the library and its contents 
concerning which an applicant, thru more 
or less constant contact, should have 
some ideas. The questions follow: 


1) What is your understanding of the 
rules governing the use of reserved books? 
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2) What is meant by “Special Collec- 
tion” books? What kind of books do you 
generally find in this collection? (These 
are an open-shelf collection of current non- 
fiction for the general reader. 

3) How do you think the library wo 
track of books that it lends? Be as specific 
as you can, 

4) What information can be got from 
the card catalog?. 

5) Describe generally the contents of the 
main reading room. 

6) What is the Readers’ Guide? Book 
Review Digest? World Almanac? 

7) What is the attitude of the ordinary 
student toward the library and toward the 
service (or lack of it) rendered? Be specific 
about this and do not be afraid to hurt 
our feelings. 


The second part of the examination 
asks for “as many periodicals as you can 
name.” The third directs that each of 
10 subjects be illustrated by two or more 
authors and titles; e. g., biography, fic- 
tion, economics, history, etc. The fourth 
lists the nine classes of the Dewey classi- 
fication, plus biography and travel and 
description (philology is defined); op- 
posite these are placed 30 topics which 
are to be assigned to their proper classes. 
The fifth part is a list of 20 contempo- 
rary authors, opposite which one title of 
the works of each is to be given. Listed 
are such names as Bertrand Russell, 
Martin Johnson, DeKruif, Sabatini, 
Beebe, Durant, Howard W. Odum. Fi- 
nally, 10 familiar classic authors are 
given with a well-known title of each, 
arranged not opposite its author: authors 
and title are to be correctly juxtaposed. 

Such an examination as this that I 
have described pretends to be neither sci- 
entific nor comprehensive. It does, how- 
ever, give some indication as to the in- 
tellectual background of the applicant, 
as well as something as to his neatness, 
orderliness, and spelling. We have 
sophomores and juniors applying every 
day who know next to nothing about the 
library, altho they are supposed to be 
using its books daily. These representa- 
tives of our cultural aristocracy are prac- 
tically guiltless of any knowledge of the 
great world of books, altho they may 
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have sampled some of the less worthy. 
Many of them have nebulous ideas of 
well-known authors and classes of reli- 
gion. Estimable lads these, no doubt; 
well appearing, cheerful, and _ willing. 
But it is these that the examination is de- 
signed to eliminate. The average ap- 
plicant who has survived the preliminary 
interview makes a grade of around 60 
per cent. He who climbs into the sev- 
enties and eighties sufficiently separates 
himself from the throng as to merit spe- 
cial scrutiny. 

The final step in the process of selec- 
tion in which the applicant participates 
is the filing of a sample batch of cards 
and arranging in order a few shelves of 
books. With these cards are brief direc- 
tions which give the essential principles 
of filing (and of shelving). For the test 
in shelving we always have material at 
hand in our browsing shelves, which, in 
spite of frequent attention, is in constant 
need. of rearranging. These two tests, 
typical of what an applicant if hired will 
be doing a large share of the time, give 
information about his ability to follow 
directions, as well as about his accuracy. 

So much for the applicant in person. 
Seldom do we hire him on the spot for 
we always have a waiting list from which 
to fill chance vacancies. We tell him 
that we will let him know if and when 
we can use him, and other necessary 
details. 

Periodically we send a list of appli- 
cants to the office of the registrar and 
of the dean of students. From the 
former we obtain their scholastic history 
for a whole year past; from the latter 
their psychological ratings and any other 
information about them, good or bad, 
that is available. Seldom do we write to 


people given as references for our ex- 
perience has been that the recommenda- 
tions of local clergymen or of high school 
principals are almost uniformly encomi- 
astic rather than really informative. 
Pondering all these bits of information 
concerning an applicant, gained from 
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personal observation, from examination 
and inquiry, we select our embryo cir- 
culation assistants. They ought to be 
like the law, “a strict embodiment of 
everything that’s excellent,” a picked 
corps of the elect. From experience we 
must agree with Chaucer: 


But all things which that shineth as the 


gold 
Ne is no gold, as I have herd it told. 


The results, however, have justified 
our experiment. 





The College Collection 

Among all the special collections 
which a college or university library may 
justifiably undertake to assemble, one of 
those most deserving early attention is 
that of the college archives and printed 
matter, and publications by and about 
the alumni. Such a collection will not 
only furnish source material for future 
historical writing about the college, but 
in these days of alumni reading-courses 
and special alumni lectures, will provide 
an additional incentive and interest to 
draw the graduates back to alma mater 
and of course no other library will have 
the same interest in assembling such a 
collection for that particular college. 
Many college and university libraries 
are assembling such collections with 
varying names. At Yale, the collection is 
the Yale Memorabilia, at Williams, the 
Williamsiana, at Wesleyan, the Wes- 
leyan Archives and Memorabilia. We 
have recently been engaged in arrang- 
ing and cataloging the Wesleyan collec- 
tion and, thinking that the experience 
undergone and plans adopted may be of 
benefit to other college librarians, are 
writing of them in some detail. 

The arrangement, indexing and hous- 
ing of such a collection entailed peculiar 
problems and difficulties. The material 
to be taken care of included books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, catalogs, dodgers, 
pictures, bulletins, schedules, programs, 
letters, clippings and a host of miscel- 
laneous printed matter of all shapes and 














sizes, The chief purpose and interest in 
the collection demanded a chronological 
arrangement and classification, particu- 
larly of the college printed matter, and 
a chronological arrangement by classes 
of alumni publications with an alpha- 
betical sequence under each class. In 
addition to ordinary book-shelving, the 
plans called for a series of vertical fil- 
ing-cabinets equipped with flexi-files for 
miscellaneous printed matter by and 
about the college, most of which could 
not be cataloged individually, and a spe- 
cial cabinet and set of drawers for the 
room catalog. 

The classification used was especially 
adapted for the types of material to be 
indexed and the special chronological 
arrangement. Of the cataloged matter, 
first came books, pamphlets, etc., about 
the college, and then college and stu- 
dent publications, using as class num- 
ber the Cutter author number, or in the 
case of college publications, simply a 
combination of letters, ie. We for Wes- 
leyan catalog. Then came publications 
and other material by and about the 
presidents, faculty members and trustees 
with a capital letter P or F or T on the 
top line of the call number and the Cut- 
ter number for the individual on the 
second line. This group was followed 
by publications and other material by 
and about alumni and former students, 
arranged first in class order and then 
alphabetically and using as a classifica- 
tion number the year of the class, ie. 
1897, and the Cutter number for the 
individual. 

All faculty and alumni material was 
cataloged, necessitating the use of 
pamphlet binders frequently for lighter 
material. Long series of small pam- 
phlets like the college treasurer’s reports, 
rules and regulations, finding lists, etc., 
were filed in pamphlet boxes and cata- 
loged as continuations. In addition to 
the cards for the main catalog, a card 
for each item made out in special form 
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was filed in the room catalog. This card 
bore, in the upper left-hand corner, in 
red, the class number immediately fol- 
lowed by the name or subject of most 
interest from the college viewpoint. 
Thus in the case of a book about an 
alumnus by someone else, the year of 
his class would appear, followed by his 
own name. 

The large amount of miscellaneous 
college printed matter—programs, sched- 
ules, reports, pictures of the campus, 
buildings and individuals, menu cards, 
diplomas, bulletins, documents, etc.—of 
too slight an extent to be cataloged in- 
dividually, yet of importance to any one 
investigating or writing college history, 
was filed according to the academic year 
in a series of vertical filing cabinets, es- 
pecially equipped with flexi-files and 
gray guides with tabs bearing the dates 
of the academic year in black. 

The net result of the collection is an 
indexed file, arranged chronologically, 
of the college and alumni publications, 
archives and printed matter as nearly 
complete as it is possible to secure the 
material. Books by alumni which are 
needed for the class and general stack 
use and which cannot be duplicated for 
the special collection are left in the gen- 
eral stack but are represented in the 
Wesleyan room catalog by an index card 
showing their location. The collection, 
in addition to furnishing invaluable 
source material to the student in college 
history, also affords a treasury of ma- 
terial for exhibits at class reunions and 
is welcomed especially by the older 
graduates, Wittarp P, Lewis 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 





Books to bridge the gap between the 
children’s room and the adult section of 
the library are listed in Recreational 
reading for young people, compiled by 
the Book sub-committee of the School 
Libraries section of the A. L. A. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Persis Moore (Simmons ’23) former- 
ly junior librarian at the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
has been appointed cataloger at the 
Dartmouth College library. 

Founder’s day of the Jones library, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was celebrated 
on the evening of September 16. An 
address was given by Dr. Edwin Osgood 
Grover, professor of books at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, and a 
tablet in memory of the founder, Samuel 
Minot Jones, was unveiled. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Ray Stannard 
Baker, president of the board of trustees 
of the Jones library. 

This celebration marks the completion 
of the first 10 years in the history of 
the institution, In addition to giving 
first-class book service to the people of 
Amherst, the Jones library has carried 
on a series of educational and cultural 
programs in the library on Sunday after- 
noon from Thanksgiving time to Easter. 
Meetings of many community organiza- 
tions and committees also are held in the 
various library rooms from time to time. 

More than three-quarters of a million 
volumes, as well as a very large number 
of maps and pictures, have been cir- 
culated by the library in the 10 years 
of its existence. Recent circulation is 
13 volumes per capita or 24 volumes 
per registered borrower. 

Central Atlantic 

Lucy Kinloch (Pratt ’26) has been 
made children’s librarian and director of 
work with schools in the Public library, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Leo R. Etzkorn, librarian of the 


Public library, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, to succeed George F. Winchester 
who retired on July 1. 
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The Smith Memorial library at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, was dedicated on 
August 4. Dr. George E. Vincent, 
former chancellor of the Chautauqua 
Institution, made the address. 


The halting story of the proposed cen- 
tral library building for Brooklyn, New 
York, has reached its fourth chapter 
when work on the building is again at a 
standstill, the bill for the necessary 
funds having been allowed to rest in the 
calendar of the City Council for these 
many months. 


Fred A. Bestow, formerly librarian of 
the Conduit Road sub-branch of the 
Public library, Washington, D. C., was 
recently appointed librarian of the Free 
public library, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Mr. Bestow, who is a graduate 
of Drexel Institute library school, ’29, 
began his new work August 1. 


Francis E, Fitzgerald, librarian of St. 
Thomas College, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, since 1926, has been appointed 
acting superintendent of branch admin- 
istration of the Queens Borough public 
library, Jamaica, New York. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald was formerly librarian of Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, from 1923 to 
1926. During the past year he was a 
Carnegie Fellow at Columbia University. 


Mary C. Weiss, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Warren, Pennsylvania, for 
the past 42 years, resigned July 13. The 
usefulness of Miss Weiss’ work in War- 
ren is shown by the records of library 
service to the community. Under her 
administration the circulation has in- 
creased from 7,800 volumes a year to 
120,000 last year, and the educational 
influence of the library has increased 
ten fold. Her library gave excellent 
service to the schools, and the State ex- 
tension department expressed the high- 
est approbation of her work. 

Miss Weiss is a member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, New York 
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state library association, Pennsylvania 
library association and of civic and so- 
cial circles in Warren. 


The annual report of the New York 
public library calls attention to the con- 
stantly increasing demand for service, 
and to the fact that if this demand is met 
additional space must be provided for 
the accommodation of readers, for the 
staff, and for book storage. 

There was an increase of 17 per 
cent in the use of the reference depart- 
ment in the past year, and an increase 
of 15 per cent in the number of volumes 
requested for reference use in addition 
to the thousands of volumes which were 
taken from the open shelf without for- 
mality. The total number of books and 
pamphlets in the reference department 
at the end of 1930 showed an increase of 
69,559 volumes over the number of the 
preceding year. 

Over and over again there were more 
readers than seats in the main read- 
ing room, as well as in the special reading 
rooms. Space for the staff and for books 
was also insufficient. 

Librarian Anderson reports that -only 
the unremitting efforts of the staff have 
made it possible with present facilities to 
provide a semblance of the kind of serv- 
ice that the library tries to give. 


Central 

Hazel E. Armstrong, for several years 
cataloger of Indiana State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, has been appointed 
librarian of that institution to succeed 
Edwin M. Fitzroy who resigned. Miss 
Armstrong was graduated from the Wis- 
consin library school and has had con- 
siderable experience in library service. 
She served in the libraries of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods and De Pauw University 
and in the public libraries of Terre 
Haute and Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 

Dorothy Arbaugh has been appointed 
Miss Armstrong’s successor at the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ College library. 
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The new Public library, Highland 
Park, Illinois, was dedicated on Septem- 
ber 20 with appropriate ceremony. 


The Stewart Memorial library of Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was dedi- 
cated on September 14. The main ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Frederick F. 
Shannon. Presentation of the building 
was made by Mr, E, R. Graham and the 
response was made by Robert W. Stew- 
art, donor of the building. 


The total annual cost of operation in 
Madison’s four libraries exceeds $115,- 
000 per year, the federal office of educa- 
tion announced in completing preparation 
of its quadrennial survey of libraries 
thruout the United States. 

Thruout Wisconsin 138 libraries re- 
ported a total of 4,305,871 books. In the 
20 libraries which had reported in 1923, 
an increase of 1,353,117 books was re- 
ported during the six year period. Wis- 
consin now has 45 per cent more books 
on her library shelves than in 1923. 


Rosalie Kempe has been appointed 
head cataloger of the Joseph Schaffner 
library of commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Mabel 
Hayward. Since Miss Kempe’s gradua- 
tion from Columbia University library 
school in 1928, she has acted as assistant 
to Miss Hayward. 


South 
Charlotte Templeton (Pratt 05) 
formerly librarian of the Public library, 
Greenville, South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Atlanta University. 


The Public library, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, ended its fiscal year on August 31, 
and reports a total circulation of 1,553,- 
688 books. Of this number, 399,390 
were circulated thru the Jefferson Coun- 
ty department. The library operates 10 
city branches, and 110 county deposit 
stations. 





